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In Indianapolis, for 


Bay any American city, single 


out the leading modern buildings, 
and you will usually tind a Barrett 
Specification type of roof on top of Su 
every one of them! 


Here is Indianapolis, for instance. 


\l 
The big department store, the two 
principal hotels, the new automobile 
salesroom, the three new skyscraper 
othce-buildings, all have Barrett Speci 
heation Roofs. ‘ 
So do hundreds of other buil LNs, ; 
big and little. 

Q) 
An aéroplane-view of the city would x 
show many acres of such roofs. f 
The reason why Barrett Specification Roofs ; 7 
ilm wit! i 
bu | i thes ‘ st 

tf service than a ther k 1} ‘ 


The Bawill 





instance — 


20-Year Guaranty Bond 


Company 


| 
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Defend Your Business — Losses 
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Merchants—put your store on a 
profitable war footing 








Install our labor-saving devices without delay. They will help you to meet 


war-time conditions. 


They will enable you to give quick service 
with new clerks hired to replace those gone to 
the front. 


They will tell you without delay whether 


your new clerks are good clerks. 


They will help your new clerks to do their 


work quickly, accurately, and well. 


They will protect new clerks from temptation 
and help them to start nght. 


They will save work by cutting out all book- 
keeping of customers’ accounts. 


See our up-to-date electric National Cash 


Register and the new N. C. R. Credit File. 


They will stop your losses and increase your 
profits— make you more money. 


Install this complete system at once and settle for 
it in small monthly payments out of what it saves 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 








Dept. A, National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me full particulars of your latest model 
cash register and the new N. C. R. credit file. 


Name 


Business 


Address 
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| TISH DOES HER 


w'Tshwwdemind oo BY Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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It was, I think, along in November “I’ve Decided Not to Marry You. No Matter How Much I Care for You, I Cannot Marry a Slacker’ 
t Unharhe Sands I s ¢ é 
ume to see me. He had telephoned and asked me to have Aggie ther So I called r 
d her to buy some cigarettes on the way. I remember t} 
irritated when she arrived, though the very soul of gentleness usua H 
She came in and slammed a small package on my table. 
There!”’ she said. ‘‘And don’t ever ask me to do such a thing agair Phe in i B 
the shop winked at me when I said they were not for myself.’ I an 
However, Aggie is never angry for any length of time, and a n 
remarking that Mr Wigg ns had always been a smoker, and that one of ! vyorkme! 1 te him tr e braze riit-t ed 
i a t f smoke from his p 
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nd respected 
aunt is again up to 


anything more. about 


is not 
I under 
No, I 
that my 
about 


to money 
remain however, 
as made away wit 
bonds that were, until a 
birth to plump little 

» 99 


he up to 


him, and went 
mething in the air, and the only thing 
it drops. But when my 
o selling bonds without 
birthday, 


with her hat on front side behind, 


and goes out, as 


e wind. I know the symptom 
on Tish after that, but 
ident may be called 


e watcl 
e following in 
rather a cause, after all, 
ver into our lives, 

nt to relate it in detail, as in a 
treatment of Mr. Cul- 
thi tatement that 
onal malice in the inciden 

Those of us who 

eeds no de 

ilWays ol the highe . 

he matter of the police ofticer 
yw that the story is out 
uneasy about the 
marriage license, 


ill do dear Tish ne 


, that Tish has re 

tead in the country, rent 
And that it has been 

o go there for che 
Sunday following Charlie 


tnuts 


while Aggie and I were 

Tish, I suggested that we make 
e the following day 

She 

seeing if a table could be 

ind the 


’” Tish demanded was 


a day per person, 


1 ex plaine d, 
year,’ 
“Tm 


chestnut 


t¥OUnNI 


of us not a 


ng a tree requires 


farmer's A\gyie 


ot habit, 


boy,” 


sug- 


a creature and 


there any mort 


nh amazement, but she was 


ed dandelion at the time, and 


‘Look Here, Tish,"' I Said, 


planation 
exclaimed. 
ved, “if you would only remember 
you would eat your crusts.” 

y years,” said Aggie, “ because 
eve they would make my hair curl 
me of life when my digestion means 
And I’ve had the trouble 


Ince 


firmly, ‘‘eating crusts is 
about the farm, 
said she had sent the 
Which we 

patriotic duty 2 Aggie demanded. 


inclined to explalr 
| tenants away 
is absurd and she knew it 


I asked 
farm m«¢ 


me 


to missions, and 


lonary society. 


pouring milk 
Hannah, her maid, 


ne Was 


save on the table, Miss 
I'm 


that my digestion is all ups I 


the y'l! ado pretty well 


oda after my me als, regular 


* she said 
That's 
And if a German bayonet is 


Hanna ‘I'd fight on ‘em too 
e me feel 
I get 

aid Tish in and 


a furious voice, 


In slence 


But she is a just woman, and though firm in her manner 
she is naturally After dinner, seeing that Aggie 
disappointed about the excursion to the 
farm, she relented and observed that we would go to the 
farm as usual. 

“After all,”’ she said, “‘chestnuts are nourishing, and 
might take the place of potatoes in a pinch.” 


kind. 


was genuinely 


“is There Something in This Barn 
You Do Not Wish Me to See?" 


Here we heard a hollow groan from the pantry, but on 
mn Hannah said, meekly enoug 
had knocked her crazy Tish, 


usual magnanimity, did not pursue the subject. 


Tish’s demanding its reas 
that she bone: and with her 
There was a heavy frost that night, and two days later 
Tish called me up and fixed the following day for the visit 
to the farm. 
- usual enthusiasm was absent, but we suspected noth- 
She said that Hannah would put up the luncheon, 
looked up the food value of chestnuts and 
She particularly 


picnic 


On looking back I am inclined to think that 


hat she hac 


it was enormous, 
should not 


re quested that 


Aggie bake a cake for the as had been 


rc 
‘Cakes, 1e il ~ a recksess 


} 


extravaganée. In 
gle ( 
Front for two days, Li 


butter, eggs a olate layer cake could 
support three * 
said 
I repeated t 
Aggie, I regr 
‘Hump! 


o Aggie, and she was rather resentful. 

vy, has rather a weakness for good food. 
ly. “Very well, Lizziey> Bat 

il she expects me to go out like Balaam’s ass and eat dande 

, I'd rather starve.”’ 

Neither Aggie nor I am inclined to be suspicious, and 


yr 
ik ~ 


though we noticed Tish’ tracted expression that 
Sands had been 


Ambulance 
although she 


morning we laid it to the fact that Charli 
in France, 


Was more 


American 
which Tish opposed violently 
than anxious to go herself 


talking about going to the 


Aggie put in her knitting bag the bottle of blackberry 
. \- 


cordial without which we rarely travel, as we find it exce 
ient in case of « 


hilling or indigestion— and even to rub on 
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hornet stings. I was placing the suitcase, in which it is our 

custom to carry the chestnuts, in the back of the car when 

I spied a very small parcel. 
“If that’s the lunch, Tish,” 

I care to go.” 

‘You can eat chestnuts,” 


Aggie saw it too. 
she said, “I don’t know that 
“But don’t 
goon my account. It looks like rain anyhow, and the last 
time I went to the farm in the mud I skidded down a hill 
backward and was only stopped by running into a cow 
that thought I was going the other way.” 

“Nonsense, Tish!"’ I said. “It hasn't an idea of raining 
And if the lunch isn’t sufficient there are generally some 
hens from the Knowles place that lay in your barn, aren't 


there 


said Tish shortly 


Certainly not!” she said stiffly, though it wasn’t thre 
months since she had threatened to charge the Knowles« 
rent for their chickens. 

Well, I was p izzled. 


without 


It is not like Tish 
though she has undoubtedly 


irritable 
reason, 
She was most unpleasant on the 


if the Ostermaiers’ 


a temper 
remarki I 


maid continued to pare away half 


way 


out, 
potatoes, aS any fool could see round their garbage 


she thought the church should reduce his salary one 


stated flatly th she 
off if would 
Capitol at Washington, in spite of the fact that my 
co Honorable J. C \ 


esents his country in its legi 


considered that the nation woul 


better someone uncork a gas bomb 


usin, Once removed, the 


It is always a bad sign when 
income tax. 
nificance | 


barn as she usually does, 


road. house was closed, and there was no « 


reshing buttermilk with whic ) 


which we ate on the pore h, 


the house. Frugal repast was indeed 


ice sandwiches made witho 
both butter and 


were, of course, also bean 


considered that 
There 
Argie is not strong a 

tantial food to enal 


to climb trees. We 


that she \ going toward the 


missed her « 
, and called to her sharply. 


; t 


g,’’ Aggie replied with gent 
Tish, and I am certair 
one of the Knowles chick- 


Oo ge 


‘Il am 


is a Knowles chicken, 1 said virtuous! 
is a Knowles ry, and relore 


we nave 


am sorry to relate that here Aggie said “‘O 
rats!” but, as she apologized immediately, and let tl 
of course 


Only 


egg drop fig 
over our 


a short time after, 


iratively peace again hoverea 
little party y momentarily, however, f 
7 a hen undoubtedly 


air of determination. 
a Knowles | 


cackled, and 
Aggie got up with ar 


sh, sne sald, nat may be 


> one 


belongir g to 
I don't care. 


be vt l rom a 
plane,”’ I said 


‘You needn't | so dratted virtuous,” 


German sp} 
your business or mi 
Aggie obs 
scooping a hole in t petunia bed and burying tl 
“Whatever's on her mind 
“Naturally 


bserved, “ whil 
turned in a short time with 


one 
placed on the porch floor without a word. 
no effort to give Aggie the house Ke} 
never learned to swallow 

that they taste r: r like oysters, and slip dowr 
the same way, » was obliged to continue hungry. 
It is only 


able after luncheon, 


just to record that Tish grew more companion- 


and got into a |: 


top of the 


irge chestnut tree! 


the hous D) lrmbing on 
always before had the farmer’s boy to do the 


10uUs*t 


the upper branches; and I confess to a certain nervousnes 
as Tish, wl i 
take off her dress skirt, 
made, and climb round in her petticoats 


She had to have 


especially when far above the ground, 


which was her sec 


both hands free to un 


her skirt, and she very nearly overbalan 
out of it. 


“Drat a woman's clothes, anyhow! 


had any sense we'd wear trousers 
‘I understand,” I said, “‘t 


easy to get out of, Tish 
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tunately Aggie Still Had the Bottie « tla y yrdia r, @ «pression Altered When He J 
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young man 


de ma 
that 
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Lizzie, if 
go round it vad 
to 


Only I doubt, 
ou'd better 
My 


you 


own Way Is walk 
think I 


think 


nome, 


am going to steer a 


you Cal again.” 


hing, but I now turned and saw her, 


ip of the blackberry cordial we 


nga 


for emergencies. I suggested that 


me, but she only shook ead and 
the back 


she 


about almost falling out 
of the 
he foided-back 


the 


aped up out creek 
ar up on 
lt 


into the se 


top, 


the } porate haystack 
at again 
till be there had not a — man 
round the hay He 

us all relaxed, 
ad the bottle of black- 


altered he 


stack. had a 


aemny 


he saw alive he 
Aggie still h 
His expressi« 


wu 


when 
yn wher 
a dl ted 
ed!’’ 
Aggie, 


more She then 


observed that she 
I had 


the 


and merely 
remarked that 
which had struck 
he 
igainst the haystack cameover to 
( ornful expression. 


and her nose, 


oung man merely gave rascornful 
gun: 
all with a most 
When I saw you leaping that 
ek I knew what was wrong. OnlyI 

of men. In my t dreams 
he ordered Aggie, holding out his hand. 
fortutie to have jost her own teeth 
ountry dentist 

ited 


her 


p. 


wildes 


who did not 
of 


She 


a 
has 
upper 


when ex a way 


one may Say, on set 
} 
I 


with a 
A gic 
then 
natched the 


me, 
aid 
on apie running 
of her hand, 


out 
i, glaring at us each 
t disgraceful thing 
y topped at Tish, 
her “Where 1 
nded fiercely. 
lish rose and fixed him 
“Young 


Kirt 


your 


man, she 
Is doe not cor 


here as we 


bottle 


are 


ington that 


al!” jeered the 
idently ur 
I am the 


mise, 
pre 


hall neve 
Suddenly 


she 
and 
happe hing 


re 


she 


’ good hand, 


| 
teac 
(od-tea 


me ol 


ring 
them hasn't all the wit she 


Ing iti: bout 


h you to insult 


way 


women whose only 


t a car run with 
of that seat 
man’s turn 


away 


tt” 


ig to look 
cried. “Be careful!! 
and the safety catch 


“That Last Car is Done for if I Know Anything About Barbed Wire, and They're 


still holding the rug round where she 


creek. 


Aggie crawled out 
had sat down in 

‘Now,” Tish said, addressing the 
out and get it to the road. 
Somett ling is likely to fly into it.” 

““T beg of you!" said the young man. “Of course I'll do 

what I but—please don’t wave that gun round.” 

“Just a moment,” said Tish. ‘‘That blackberry cordial 
worth a dollar. Just give a dollar to the lady 
that dollar. Lizzie, come here and 
rest this gun on your shoulder.” 
did, keeping it pointed the young man, and I 
could hear her behind me, breathing in short gasps of fury 
Nothing could so have enraged Tish as the thing that had 
happened, and for a time I feared that she would actually 
do the man some serious harm. 

He sat there looking at us, and he 
had been mistaken. He grew very red and said: 

“s" idiot, of course. If you will allow me 
apologize 

‘Don't talk!” Tish snapped. ‘ You have all you can do 
Did you car 


the 
stranger, back 


And 


“you 


that car close your mouth. 


can, 


about 
Aggie, 


was 
ear take 


! you. 
let 


me 
She 


young 
that he 


saw, of course, 


e been an to 


without drive 


before 


any conversation, ever a 


Not through a haystack,” he said in a sulky 
But Tish fixed him with a glittering eye, and he started 
the engine. 
Well, he got the car back and turned round, and we fol- 
lowed him through the stubble as the car bumped and 


Sut at the edge of the creek he stopped and 


voice. 


rocked along. 

turned round. 

‘Look here!” he 
do it.” 

‘It has just done it,”’ Tish replied inexorably. ‘ 

but I'll never get up the other side.”’ 


said. “This is suicide. This car will 


never 


*‘Goon!” 


“IT might get down, 
“Go ont” 
!” Aggie cried, anguished. ‘‘He may be killed, 


ll be responsible.” 


and you'll 


Ayyie Is 
very good lool ing. 


a sentimental creature and the 
Indeed, at 


had qualms. 


young man was 
riving at the brink, I myself 
But Tish has a will 
ol and was, |} still 
rankling with insult. 

glued her eye again to 


iron, vesides, 


ing 


She mere ly 
the sight of the gun on 


my shoulder, and said: 


‘Go on!” 
Well, he 
down 
other, 
would 
the other side. 


> got the car 
or 
nothing 
it climb 
It would 
go up a few feet and then 
slide back. And at last 
Tish herself saw that it 
was hopeless, and told him 
turn and go down the 


bed. 


somehow 
but 
make 


to 


creek 


AL, 
oe 


Not Likely to Chase a Machine on Foot"’ 


. 
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It was rough 


broke almost at once. 


a very creek bed, and one of the springs 
We followed along the and I 
think Tish found a sort of grim humor in seeing the young 
man bouncing up into the air and coming down on the 
wheel, for I turned once and found her smiling faintly 
However, she merely called to him to be careful of the other 
springs or she would have to ask him to pay for them. 

He stopped then, in a pool about two feet deep, and 
glared up at her. 

“Oh, certainly,” he said. “I suppose the 
have permanently bent in my floating ribs on thi 
wheel doesn’t matter.” 

At last he came to a shelving bank and got the car out. 
I think he contemplated making a run for it and get 
but Lo the 
rear tires if he did so, 
and there stopped the car. 

However, Tish was not through 


bank, 


r 
) 


fa 


then 


would shoot ir 
to ther 


Tish observed that she 
So he 


ting away, 


went back oad sk 


wily, 


with him. She made him 
climb the chestnut tree and bring down her dress skirt, ar 
turn put 


young was in a chastened mood, 


then his back while she iton. By tha 


man and he 


handsomely. 
“But I think I 
“TI feel that I 
started out 
in every limb, as the 


apologiz 


ladies 


Same agall 


made ame nds, 


ll never 


have ik 

Wher 
young thing, feeling li 
Now 1 feel j 

May 


sha be the 


to-day I was a blithe 
what 


I nave 


pe vert Says. 


limb does not belong in verse. 
please?’”’ 

But Tish 
with us, arranging to leave it 


and we 
rst 


him, 
the 1 


had no confidence in 
sigr 
mile 
We left him there, and 
the road staring after us as 
Tish drove the car 
hand, and taking 
beside her and 


l on me 


away 

Aggi e Te ported that 
long as we were it 
home after 
a wheel off a! 
cl anged the gear ilamed 


buggy whee , Owing to my going into reverse whet 


The 


, and the 


meant to go ahead slowly. result was that we begar 
to back unexpectedly 
jumping him over a watering trough. 
I have gone 

present narrative 


i with the secret in 


man only saved | 


into this incident wit! 
self with the y 
At the 


the unpleasant 


some 
tne 
we 


concerns it 
Tis 

it seemed merely one of 
shes to forget qui kly. Tish’s 
Aggie 
almost all wit 
off, there 
The winter 


met, anc h’s barn. 


course, 


arm Was oO! 


and though wore adhesive plaster rour 


ter, because she was afraid to hay 


were no permanent ill effects. 


Aggie and I made 


‘ish tir 


passed qult tly enough. 


ted Cross dressings for Europe, and " 


ting, made pajamas. She had tr 
ment, left the | 
Mr. Ostermaier had voted the Democratic tick 
January, without telling anyone, 
h Willoughby 
orable J. C., her husband, said that a woman 
Tish had demanded from the gallery of 
declare war against Germany and had 
the sergeant 
I do not 


and almost 


in she went : 


and Sarat wrote me later tha 


aays; 
the Senat 
been 
-at-arms 

this was Tish. She 
had gone, and went 

pajamas, but 

than usual; 


when she 


Know that 
ad as she 
she 
q let an 
Limes, was sew 
lips moved as though s 
ing a 


served once 


renears speect! 


a day. 
I remember, 


welve miles 


connec con\ 


M 


time 


ua 
wit! 
She 


asked 


to wait alter the 
Red C 
and I 
her eye, 

*Mis 
aid, 
Miss Tis} 
joys sewing?” 


“Not part icularly 


ross meetitr 


saw trouble in 


because 
She likes t 


says, 
faster 
get results. 
‘Exactly,”’ 
Ostermaier 


stask you 


Mrs. 
observed 
‘Tllju 


an 


»look atthis 
pajama coatshe hasturned it 
Well, there 
from it. 


(Continued on Page 61 
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It was wrong 
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Black Sheep Among the Neutrals 





By CARL W. ACKERMAN 
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NOVERNMENT authorities estimate that sufficient 
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‘ e a week a the Ge in frontic Holland 
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es from the Ur ea S countries would 
e able to work for the Denmark and 
Sweden must have fodde he United States 

fatten their livestock. All the neutrals must have our 
supplies to substitute for those exported to Germany. 

When I was living in Berlin I had to go to Copenhagen 


requently to get food for my own household. I could pur- 


, bacon, eggs and butter and take them to Berli: 


I desired to ¢ at the ham or bacon in 





Denmark it would cost about forty cents a pound, be- 
cause it had been imported from Chicago. But if 1 wished 


o take smoked meat across the Baltic I had to buy it of 





S. Johannsen & Co., the “court packer,”” who could grant 
export permission. He charged one dollar a pound for 
Danish goods. The Copenhagen merchants, through the 


Danish Government, had promised the Allies that none 


of the food imported from the United States would be 
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r The Hague to consult my sandwiches. The freight train, sealed and stamped by the approval. The old skipper was the hero of the day. Wher 

n Dyke, but at the German Dutch Government, sped on its way, unexamined and_ the two weeks’ vacation was ended the boys and girl 
permission to leave, I was undisturbed with red cheeks and a peacetime thrill in their hearts, 
ties telephoned to Berlin, “But Norway is the worst sinner,” remarked an Allied reluctantly clambered aboard the ship and waved farewell 

weeks afterward, it was investigator. ‘“ During the first six months of last year to their new friends in Denmark. 

Mackensen’s victory Norway exported one hundred and five million kronen’s Out from shore a few miles Danish Government authori- 
worth of herring and other fish to Germany. Observers ties searched the ship. It contained two million marks’ 

one hundred have made the following report based upon actual ship- worth of fats. The two hundred children were a disguise 
turn at the ments and not upon ‘official’ figure The Danish captain’s idealism was streaked with Prussian 

; ’ deception. He sold his birthright to the Kaiser 

room sat three us oT. yer —. TONS I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the entire story, but 


erk, and on Du ind crean 82,000 it was told in diplomatic circles in Copenhagen when I was 
ly this year. This vigilance of the officials does 
not prevent smuggling, however. The court records are 


5.000 +} 


| 
¢ 
i 


aced prose- 
1} oS 000 
was called - 
Tr hilh 70,000 - “ “ tes 
proceedin > cases were 407 000 as crowded with cases as are those of Holland. 
0) BAM) One of the records shows that a Danish exporter w: 
and fearful, wearing a black — frgy 46.000 arrested and sentenced to twenty years in the penit 
vonnet, faced the judges. A Bor- San for attempting to ship coffee into Germany. 
at she had been caught handing cannot be purchased in Germany to-day. The Germar 
yutter over her back fence to her Ger- “From July to December, 1916,” said my informant, drink a strong mixture of roasted barley, twigs and chic- 
given a month! Two men were whose name, for diplomatic reasons, cannot be given, ory. This merchant saw his fortune made if he could send 
farm wagon across the Border ‘Norway imported 2684 tons of pork and bacon. The six the real article across the Border, but he was caught, t] 
ard hidden under the seat. months’ average from 1911 to 1913 was only 797 tons. scheme was uncovered and the fortune he saw 
nontl Thus the cases continued From the United States during the first three months of vapors of Germany’s second national drink did not mate- 
need to jail, and then the court crier, this year Norway imported 1000 tons of meat, exclusive rialize. Instead he sits in his 


five minutes a trial ended! 


xed in green and wearing a_ of canned meats. Before the war Norway produced enough sentence, an example to others 
called my name. I was escorted of this kind of food stuff for her own consumption and had Gesmany without official permis 
My attorney explained, after consulting 203 tons surplus to export. This shows a remarkable 
t because the Dutch laws guarantee to growth in the Norwegian appetite.” How Sweden Helps Germany 
iis own language, a banker in town who Discussing imports into Norway of canned and bottled 
ish had been summoned to act as inter- goods, including meats and fruits, the same official said XPORTS from Sweden to Germany are different from 
was a comfortable-looking chair on the that during the first six months of 1916 Norway received -4 those of any other country. The Swedes send very little 
is about to sit down when my lawye r ad- 1405 tons During a respective ix months’ pe riod 
it in Holland a defendant is not per- the war Norway produced enough for her own use and had plies the German Army direct. Often at the German Front 
1. So I stood, facing the court, as the 75 tons to export. in Russia I have seen trainloads of Swedish horses and 


before food, but great quantities of war materials. Sweden sup- 


and curious citizens discussed my case Last year Norwegian shippers sold twenty million cattle en route to the battle line in Swedish freight c: 
kronen’s worth of cod liver oil and hardened fats to Sweden to-day is shipping the following supplies to 
When the banker arrived the presiding judge rose, Germany. Germany: Iron ore; pig iron; rolled iron and iron bars; 
ted him and offered the big armchair. The indictment At one time the Norwegian Parliament passed a bill lathe machines; pyrites and purple ore; copper-bearing 
read les not guilty to both charges. Then the prohibiting the exportation of canned fish. It wasdoneto ore; copper; carbide; various steel-hardening materials; 
ding judge asked the interpreter to ask me why I satisfy a section of Norwegian public opinion and to com-_ sulphite pulp and sulphate for manufacturing nitrate; 


1@ OF il. I explained to the court's satisfaction ply with the Allies’ demands. But the wealthy fish dealers ball bearings; rosin; leather; hides and skins; agricultural 
: for my family. The proceedings were went to Berlin and signed contracts to supply sardines and electric machinery; steel and waste rubber. It may 


+ ¢ 


ipparently in my favor when one of and olive oil if they could erect canning factories at be roughly estimated that ir 1916 


oweden ipped 


marge that I was “smuggling a Hamburg. In this way the law was evaded. 4,500,000 tons of iron ore to Germany In t 
All through the war it has been possible for any traveler 1915 and 1916, ten million tons of iron ore were 
" asked the court from Copenhagen to Berlin to take smoked meat, butter Last year 75,000,000 tons of pig iron were s 
was a rubber hot-water bag, very andeggs. All one had to do was to pay one dollara pound Germany, and during the first three months of thi ‘ 
1 States, and that it was used to keep for meat and butter and ten cents each for eggs, and pur- Sweden imported from the United States 16,332,000 tons 
irm. The interpreter explained to the chase them from a special firm officially designated by the of pig iron. This is considered by Allied authorities as one 


eptical frown come over their faces. Danish Government as a go-between between hungry Ger- of the best examples of replacement that can be cited 
and so had those in the court room who mans and Danish farmers. Every train was packed with Sweden is shipping her own products to Germany and in 


But the court asked the interpreter travelers carrying large cases of food, which often was sold porting materials from the United States to take their 
at one hundred per cent profit in Berlin. About nine places. 
‘sfood warm with arubber months ago it was so easy to get this food that if one had a Rosin, which is a very important war material i 
friend in Denmark who would go to the government firms as it is used in great quantities for manufacturi 
and give the order the food could be sent into Germany by was shipped to the extent of fifteen hundred tons 
Norway's Growing Appetite parcel post. Many Germans formed coéperative organiza- all of which was imported from the United States. 
tions and sent resident buyers to Copenhagen to purchase years, 1915 and 1916, Sweden sold four thousand tons of 
repress another smile. Lexplained that the certain quantities of food every day and ship to addresses copper to Germany. 
idges had not understood, and my interpreter within Germany, often to officers and soldiers at the Front. Since March, 1915, the Allies have beer 
h words for feet and food are pro- It is true that every train was searched before it was Germany, but they have not been able to mak f 
and the court, being unfamiliar with switched onto the ferry at Gjodsor for Warnemiinde, enough to stop leaks through neutral countries because 
had misunderstood Germany; but if one had the official permits no questions much of the food and materials was coming from 
testimony proved my undoing. The were asked United States. Now that America is an } 
telegram from the Dutch Minister of But smuggling continues on a large scale here too. of Germany hope to stop, as far as it is humar 
ng that the United States Govern- Where there is food, money and war there is smuggling. these neutral countries from giving aid and comf 
at there was no intention of smuggling One of the stories told in Copenhagen shows the extent of enemy. 
ippreciate it if the charges against me the schemes to get food, in addition to that legally exported. Some of the Scandinavian countries have sent mission 
A Danish skipper, who had made a fortune carrying sup- to the United States to see that Congress and the Govern- 
ed presiding judge was not convinced. plies from Scandinavia to Italy, announced one day that ment do not stop exports from this country. Business ir 
guider he would bring two hundred German schovl children from Holland and the North demand this, but the posit 


ay within two weeks you will be impris- Germany to Denmark for a vacation in the wartime coun- United States as a belligerent alters the former relation- 


al 


u come to Holland,” he warned. try of milk and honey. His humanitarian plan was ap-_ ship. If we continue to sell goods to the belligerent neutrals 
about to step off the plat- proved by the German and Danish governments. On a_ as we have in the past we shall be aiding our enemy to cor 

grabbed my arm. “Thank the sunny morning in June he set out from a Baltic port for tinue the war. It is self-evident from data in the possession 

ion and promise to pay immediately,” Denmark andaimloaded his joyful cargo in his native land. of every’ Allied country that the blockade must be made 
instructed, and the court crier,ina Friends and relatives were enthusiastic in their praise and _ stricter. The Allies are asking the United States to make 
ry tone, called the the neutral countries pledge, before ex 
porting a pound of food, that none of the 
day one hundred and : = food, equivalent in any way to the impor 


were convicted in that , ’ J tations from the United States, will be 





was one of them , 4 exported toGermany. Unless thisisdone, 
i took the train for , it is pointed out, “American corn on four 
; } 


whe be shipped from 


der the customs officer 1’ legs”’ will continue to 

y supplies before asked ° , ee Holland. Denmark will continue to eat 

ig other than personal American ham and ship Danish food to 

ee Germany. 

Holland,” I re .-§ . The Allies ask that the Europear 

‘ . neutrals give pledges that they will not 

was a Prussian : , - r ‘ a } - export any derivative of products im- 

marked ‘“Zentral 2 ported from here to Germany. This will 

.” packed with ’ stop the shipment of many war materials 

Our train and ; from Sweden. 

ting contrast ‘ The third point which our allies make 

ied every compart = is that as long as the Scandinavian coun 
ts with electric tries manufacture munitions of war f 


t dusted my shoes 


rs of soap and : Conctuded on Page 33 
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What You Will Hime When You Get 


Co Mramce=By Frederic Coleman, F: R.G.S. 


YO THE YOUNG AMERICAN WHO MAY 


IGHTING in France 
isavery different mat- 
ter to-day from what it 
was when I went there with 
General Sir John French’s 
First British Expeditionary 
Force, it August 1914 
Compared with the Ger 


we Knew Dut little ol 





he machinery and organi 
zation of modern warfare. 
In those gays we fought 
against all sorts of oaa 
Not only did the Huns } 
‘ 


u preponderance ol 








men 
uns, aircraft and trans 
rt, and the | 
pedimenta of campaigning, 
but the y developed a habit 


\ 
of introducing new moves 





into the game wi 
certing rapidity. 

Trench bombs and trench 
mortars; hand and frie 


grenades; fresh intricacies 








of barbed wire; fine night 
£ which fortunately 
luminated tne darkness 
for us as well as for the 


enemy; shiping brought to 
an exact science; gas and 


yas shells; trench and dugout construction on a business 


ke basis, and innumerable other attributes of tre 
fighting were practiced by the Boches first, to be taken up, 
well learned, then gradually improved upon by us in turn. 

The French helped us in some ways. Their gunners 
were worth their weight in rubies to our gallant artillery 
mer But most of our lessons came stra ght from Brother 
Boche. We paid for them. Like most lessons for which 


nigh prices are paid they were wel learned 


The Day of the Junior Sub 


' i tr only way they will learn is by their own experience” 
a 


a hackneyed phrase long since grown familiar wher 


one is discussing new arrivals at 


the Front. But words of 
advice ma) be spoken to good effect, nevertheless. I car 


remember with heartfelt gratitude more than one straight 


tip that saved me from undue exposure to danger and 
unnecessary hardship. “‘ The crossroads in a village in this 


part of the world,” said my general to me one day i 


October, 1914, when our division was holding the Messines 
e, “is a good place to avoid when poss ble. Crossed 
paved roadways send shell splinters whirring in all direc- 


tions. The enemy may chuck shells on such points at 


ar \ 





time, at random, on the chance ol 


causing us Inconven- 
ience.”” That seemed reasonable. I arranged my halts 


at a respectful distance from crossroads. 
A couple of days later a new division, fresh from Eng 


came through N 








town some miles 


H. 


Infantry From the Trenches in a July 14th Procession 


ATCA! 


Da from the firing ‘ A halt wa ache rhe er 
trolled curiously about the village cro is I hall a 
hour Smash! Bang! cameashell. Crash! came anothe 
Just two. Two odd ones apparently. No special reason 
could be assigned tor their coming Ju t two snelis at 
random, striking the inction of two roads for general 
effect. But those tw > shells caught the new lot halted at 
the crossroads, and killed twenty-two of them and wounded 
as many more Had the officer in charge of that mpa 
been given the warning my general had given me oT 
doubt that he would have passed it on to! ‘ ind 
thereby a handlul of lives might have bee 4 Ihe 
little obvious t ng ! vever, sometimes escape the te ng 
On the other hand, | ran across gratuitous advice a f pe 
times. More than once I have had it hurled at me in no tar 
uncertain tone. Once | walked upright toward a machine 


gun emplacement in a de 


know of its proximity Neither did I know I is at that 





f 
particular point in range of a Hun rifle. I was told to get 
down in a manner and wit! a suffi iency of trimr ngs that 
would have induced haste in any cast As | dropped, a 
half score of wicked little Mauser bullets sang over 
head: and to the accompaniment of the peculiar wist 
swish of an itinerant pellet I was given an opportunity of 
listening, for some minutes, to a low-voiced but 1 ‘ 
ously complete symposium on the subject of foolis} 
attached to headquarters staffs who put more valuabl 
units of the command into needless danger of discové l 
remembered that tirade, however, lor a long time Out of 





One of the Orchards Wantonty Destroyed by Retreating Germans 
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hard to 
American soldier will shine. 
I had for comrades in the 
ar in the Philippines that 


ne less and less 


boys will take to the 


nt trenches iz 


France, 
gence, adaptability 
physical cCa- 
he American 


ng units the world 


nstances 


it that the day would 
compe lled to take a 
t that one day the Stars and Stripes 


can soldiers on European soil. That 


ild be 


in soldier in France will have to 
effectively, but from out all the 


e that have been thrown my way 


a few blooms that may stay some 


ymme that, even though their fresh- 


may yet remain in a corner of some 


ross sometimes, perhaps, as one 


upon a pressed posy between the 
the rear rank, as we proudly used to 
days when I was carrying an American 
ink their stars that they are going to 
ar wherein the man in the ranks is some- 
mere cannon fodder; that they are a part 


ngs to which advice is just as necessary 


just as important as in the case of 
learned, and which I hove in some 
apply as much to the man 
, and vice 


) pass on, 
tlicer versa. 


Precautions Against Trench Feet 
id been through such early experiences as 


¢ t Battle of Ypre 


idation, 


( pa f the most brilliant British commanders in the field, 
a mal ol 


wv he re he € arned conside r- 
ymmet was chatting to me recently 
Army 

American Army that will soon 
the general, “‘ will depend primarily 
To be quick to follow the 


actual ¢ xperience 1 


ve American 


new 


pline 
, we have found, a 
« splendid Canadian troops we have 

should be equal keenness along this 
erican contingents. That quickness is 


abie assets a fighting unit can possess. 


rice may be paid for that which, given 
ception and accurate be 


grasp, may 


; Cannot be laid on the necessity of 


precaution for sanitation and health. 
e must be employed in insisting 

rainst ‘trench feet’ are carefully 
carried out.” 


has 


is not 


seen a 
like ly 


t time such an expe- 
We had found it necessary to 


regiment 
to 


soon 


f a division that 
ine—but very few 
rw 


France I do such 


those days 


hey 
course Ir 
and there 
Front a bit 
the custom 


in Flande rs, 
of the 
£, 4S is 


composed of troops of the 


The Society of Remembrance Marching to 
Decorate the Strasburg Monument 


Br many of 


campaigning in other parts of the world. They were fit 
enough, but had had no time to become acclimatized to 
the weather of an early 


itish Regular Army, whom | 


spring in damp, sodden Flanders. 

I was standing in the village street in front of Division 
Headquarters. The actual firing line was quite three to 
four miles distant, at its nearest point. Up the roadway 
from the direction of the trenches came a slowly moving 
procession through the cold dusk of the approaching night. 
As they drew near the y looked like casualties; and so they 
proved to be, almost to a man, 
projectile, 


unhealthy 


though they had escaped 
bullet, and all other common dangers of that 
locality from which they had just come. They 

so than us at that 
Limping haltingly, dragging throbbing, 
step, they were a sad lot. had 
wrapped their feet in sacking after discarding boots that 
acute swelling had rendered useless. 

When they reached me I questioned them closely. They 
had been in apparently very good shape the day before. 
They had been marched unusually hard in order to reach 
the position in such time as to render a night relief possible. 
They were tired, but the taking over of the front line from 
the French troops that they had found holding it proceeded 
without a hitch and with very few untoward incidents. 
The trenches were wet, but gossip as to trenches in France 
and Belgium had led them to expect that. The night was 
cold, bitterly cold toward morning. They had suffered 
somewhat from the cold and the wet, but standing in 
almost icy water all night could hardly produce comfort. 

They had been cold all day following that night of cold. 
As the day wore on, specific complaints as to swollen feet 


were casualties surely 
realized. 


aching feet step by 


more any of 
time 


Some 


become so tender the men could hardly bear weight upon 
them—became frequent. A sullen drizzle, half rain, half 
mist, set in. 7 1e commander of the company to which the 
more I met were attached wisely sorted out the 
worst cases and sent them back to billets. But the way to 
billets was long and over an unfamiliar road. They lost 


their way once, they said. They were uncomplaining, but 


score or 


each man was obviously suffering acutely. 

That division was not in the trenches many days before 
its casualties from trench feet reached several thousand. 
Later, at one of the base hospitals, I encountered some of 
them. Few who had so suffered would be fit for soldiering 
again for many long weeks. The majority would require 
months of rest, care and recuperation. All too many would 


never again be of use as infantrymen. It was really 
appalling. 

I studied the matter 
that my own division 
after. When we did go 


ever, as to trench feet. 


all the more closely for the 
was due in the 


reason 
trenches not long 
in we had learned our lesson, how- 
Our divisional chief medical officer 
was a genuine hustler. He arranged points for foot baths 
, relays of dry socks, and a supply of a 
antifrostbite. We had a bad ten days 
bl} } 


biessed 


and foot inspection 
solution we knew as 


in a part of the line that was plentifully with water, 


but our foot casualties from frostbite and exposure were 





aad hae 


Above: The Forge 
in the Ruins 


ad seen no little 


July 28,1917 


less than half a score; and some of those were chaps who 
had gone out at dead of night, over the top into No Man’s 
Land, on reconnaissance. 

Now and again these brave boys would be all but dis- 
covered in the glare of a trench light or Verey pistol, and 
thereafter have to lie doggo for hours before they dared 
attempt to wriggle back home. One night the ground froze 
solid, and with it the feet of one of our best stalkers. He 
returned safely so far as perforation was concerned, but for 
one long, to the 
Boche wire, hoping to be mistaken for a German corpse. 
His poor wet feet could not withstand that icy vigil. He 
lost most of one of them, and though the surgeons saved 
the other the gallant lad came through pitifully crippled 
for life. But, what was most important to him, he gathered 
some very useful information on that stalk, and splendidly 
got back to his own lines with it after the odds had become 
a thousand to one that he would never d« 

To return to my friend the general, he 
ested to hear how 
rifle. 
realize the importance,” he said, “ 
use their rifles—to 
bayonets.” 


tense hour he had lain motionless close 


was most 
well the American soldier handled his 


**No one who has not been through it out here can 
men to 


with their 


of training the 
shoot and to be handy 
Many observers go astray on this point. The overwhelm- 
ing position in the picture occupied by the big guns, the 
machine guns and the Lewis guns, the importance of trench 
mortars, hand grenades, bombs, rifle grenades, and other 
iink that the 
day of the rifle as an important adjunct to success in battle 
is well-nigh past. Such is not the case 
remember the brave advances of the 


accessories of trench warfare, make some men t} 


Those of us who 


car Prussian Guard 
at Ypres, when they marched in battalion formation right 
up the Menin Road, straight at tre 
occasion, if not more, marching to almost sure dk 
goose step the value of 
So do those Prussian Guardsmen, if any 
alive. 


our ncenes on one 


ith at the 
know rapid rith 


accurate, hire. 


of them are still 
Not many of them were left when the broken waves 
of gray were swept back, lil autumn 


ce leaves by an wind 


The Wisdom of Larry, the Sub 


HE rifles did most of it. 


Machi 


ew of them. 


to be 


Those that we had were 


ne guns we had, 
sure, but woe full 

overworked to a point that made us wonder, not when they 
jammed but when they worked long without jamming. 
The rifle, in the hands of a man who can shoot straight and 
shoot with great rapidity, is a wicked and 
the value of the cold steel, though it is not a sul 

which men who have seen it used love to dwell, h: 

far as I can 


years of gri 


weapon st 


see, changed greatly, if at all, in 
m war in E 
One bit f advice that 


indirectly to the 


irope. 
my friend the 
American armies 


tende red 


Was easier to give 


ge neral 
new 
than to act upon 


**Get rid of incompetent leaders,” he 


said, “* before they come over to France and make mistakes! 


Wecanallsay amentothat. Wecanall besure, too, that our 


high command will, so far as in them lies, see to it 
that nothing but competency counts. Care in that 
direction means the saving of more lives than a few. 
Larry isa cheery bird 
war wisdom a patriarch. 
and sudden death to have 
quiet 


n years he is a bade; 


He has seen enough 
horror made the avera; 
not But 


Larry is never quiet, and the glint of fun ever in his 


man and sober, if 


misanthropk 
blue eyes gives piquant 

Larry is 
France as 


turns to his convers 
He 


Datla 


now a junior subaltern 


a private in a special ion 


was composed of splendid young officer material, 
of which he is a good type 


Continued on Page 46 


“American Patace,"* a Sotdiers’ Camp in a Village 
Destroyed by the Germans 
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Cis Whintlutwertitwecem BY SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Cole; to him that secret beauty was as un- VY N V we) é 
familiar as great music. He was not hard, 
but he w and b qa with fl SFiggesewTFee aA Tt BD BY w B KING 
This Jar 
he had hed his 
first trip as travel 
ing salesmar a 
gripn for the St 
Sebastian Whole 
sale Grocery Com- " 
‘as 21 cone 
nd St. Se 
bastilan was a city \l 
rtt t om u 
conqueror tri- | 
umph. Snobs fron 
the East m Cr! W , 
cago ind Ea i 
Claire, say that St 
peba in is a sca a 
le ng of} dump ‘ 
building but i 
tne iO countr we | ‘ W 
consider oppres- 
ely grand. " 
It has twelve ‘ ‘ 
ri soa d s il a it- 
ints and a round- ' 
! st ind a state Hy 
lo Wilbur Cole ‘ t 
reared in a farm { 
ant concealed ‘ ‘ 
‘ vy a willow ! ‘ } eize 
nabre Irom tne , :; 
devouring prairie ‘ 
nd trained In a é é 
crossroads general ‘ ‘ 
t re st me i it l 
etropolis “ 
‘ wit las | 
Ci! g peopl ‘ ‘ 
people who had 
X~( naer car ‘ 
and new about ‘ \ 
dress suits and auc- “J've Never Been Brought Up to Real Pretty Things Much I Guess I'm Pretty Ignorant About This Decoration SItuff"’ piu ! ) 
tion bridge le 
As soon as he had report é going to look at hit h tre , 
for half past sever hen he d be wearing the ‘ ‘ i ‘ He 
on Myrtle Hillbridge, who wore a ¥ ff at the necl kk ' ' on 
daughter of the head of the Hilll ‘ He wanted to bol He ildn’t She | M 
Agency. He went to his room and trie ' sch hor masnetic hand e tris ' 
mulation of St. Se i an | t Hillbridge had opened the d and the ‘ \ 
vent an nour mar M4 na ‘ b 
to the window o1 ‘ al inreast Mr. Cole! Oh, I thought you were ud ‘ 
Myrtle might be passing. He } ive got back!” mome ; 
aia hie ate aienes wen He beamed fatuou ; 
a wholes eness i mal ! Ol 10 yme it o] ! 
the t ingle ol «¢ eath eac! I he ed it, g gy aw é lle fs 
sit near her his s e «€ ning! ! Oh, I wish I é ‘ 
he would dare to tou ‘ ‘ I i have dressed I é 
ent, and he would move lreadful! Oh, let me ‘ 
n her! IS¢ is luxXu is il the sit g ) 
cabinet ol cut g Ss, the ice Able ( nar mma ef t ‘ ’ t i 
framed r pl " from Ye ‘ i 1 have ag i Oh, k 
] ed t ige 1 travele , t in t te i } 
udore My were a squarehead on a cleared farn ipposed to be out Re é engaged to Ben! Whow i t 
He i not t through supper at! boardging house; ever have thought it! D t it nk Be ‘ a pertect i 
to the grief of t liady, he « ! get down ar of f that pi ! meuse Ul er I've, t 
the lemon meringue pie. He want e out and alone yu.” 
thinking of the goddes He may have om if gure | if i I give la cor ( ! 
for a lorr ver, in OONSKIN OVE eal ! i red for the trade last? I t } { mu 
chu as high and |} breat! e pa nate T { pretty dart I t ile ‘ 
tean ne trar ed pas he H ridge t Which ne i al ] Ut | ¢ ( t 
managed to do SIX severa ! \ rst he ent | } é O.K ] ‘ ‘ 
on the theory t t ne was ha ng to me important to deat Dut i landed a! \\ 
engagement a great dist ce off, a eve ot ne I net ( 
house hen he half stopped, as though he were startled “That's nice le f f ‘ 
by the revelation of architect irl n the f thing you hea ‘ ‘ M i 
porch, which had turned columns and amond-shaped I won't give " ela i Oh, I é 
hingles of red and green and yellow. about the funny thing it appened at | é 
He was trying to keep himsel m arr ng before half You 
past seven; but at twenty minutes t he lid stand t servator a 
exile no longer, and he rang the be She herself wil Zé I fH 7] t ( } l 
was coming down the hall! He st er shadow’ know, on the d 
against the ind glass of tl j During the sever As Wilt " ‘ é ‘ He 
seconds while she put an inquiring ind up to her b told himself tha ( i ful f ! ‘ 
hair and fumbled with the knob, he was boiling with girls can jolly af " é \ 
ant patio She was going to be more beautiful than he house was of an even 1 rgeous ia y 
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Prairie. 
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of Chinese pagodas. 
to 
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south 
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There would be no mail, not one 


aste of snow, for two 


knew no one in Gopher Prairie. 


men in the grocery 


not warmed to him 
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way 
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10 seemed to Wilbur 
g except to monopo- 
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e was nothing but a 
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Even less adorned 
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much like the other dirty red comforters in 


ooms on his route 
office 
two moro 


d down the 
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was like ice 
truggling 
He 
r only 
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water, 
with it 


made his way 


warmt} 


the sign 
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of getting ready 
indre he took 
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and s1VE red, 
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bed For 
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News 


carefully, 
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old 
He 
ex 

He 


sarily — the 
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very 
aper each time 
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Now and then 
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own 

Hi 
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by darting i 


that it might have 
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he cold, to go 
that cold; he 
the moment 
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In the midst of this last thriller he hurled the newspaper 
across the room and, as it fell in a shower of detached 
sheets, he cried: 

‘I want you so, my dear Myrtle 

They are heroes, these salesmen and agents, who sit so 
quietly in trains and small hotels. 

For all of another day the train service was interrupted, 
and Wilbur trudged through drifts, unnoticed, while about 
him were the shouting of men shoveling walks or driving 
horse plows down the street, and the laughter of children 
skiing. He managed to spend two hours in the grocery 
store, helping the clerks arrange a display of canned goods. 
As he returned to his hotel in the early darkness, he could 
see happy families in lighted homes, and the prospect of this 
second evening of loneliness was not boredom 

He got to the hotel at five. 


it was fear. 
He skipped when he heard 
the voices of Fred Oberg and two companions in the office! 
Fred Oberg was one of the best-known traveling men in 

state. He was a practical joker, a teller of stories, a 
maker of love, and an inspired player of poker. His two 
companions were noisy of tie and laughter. They had got 
through from Curlew by bobsled, and they were going to 
make a night of it. Would Wilbur join them in a little 
game, with a few bottles, in Fred’s room? Wilbur thank- 
fully would. He sat down with these older, more poised 
men, and laughed with them. Hesounded alittle hysterical 

Now i 
must be broken in, and there are certain tricks that may 
lawfully be played upon them, to the joy and righteous 
approval of all beholders. Fred Oberg slipped out of 
the hotel. He went to the drug store, next door, where 
there was a telephone. Fred Oberg could make his voice 


the 


t is a rule of the road that young traveling men 


soft and feminine. ae 

While the other salesmen were encouraging Wilbur to 
tell them all about how successful his first trip had been, 
the telephone in the hotel office rang. It was a call for 
Mr. Wilbur Cole, said the night clerk, coughing and hiding 
his mouth with his hand. 

Wilbur rushed to the telephone and heard a voice as 
of a large pleasant woman with a cold: 

“Hel-lo-uh? Oh! Oh, is this Mr. Cole? 
this is Miss Weeks, the milliner. 
were in town. 


Oh, Mr. Cole, 
I just heard that you 
I am a cousin of Mr. Gasthof, of your firm. 
I'm so sorry to hear of your having to stay at that horrid 
hotel. Won't you come over and have a homy supper 


to-night? ! 


I’d just love to have you! I live over my 
one block down Main Street, toward the depot.” 


shop 


“4 ara 
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1 no 
envy headlined in the faces of the two salesmen; and wher 
Fred Oberg returned, and was informed of Wilbur’s good 
fortune, Fred sighed that he wished he could make a hit 
with the ladies like that. Wilbur tried to look m 


at over one eye and lit a cigar. 
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Fred tenderly proposed; and the three of 
Wilbur upstairs. 
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IMPROBABLE PEOPLE OF AN IMPOSSIBLE LAND 


vhat Sinclair Lewis called it not 
ible land, peopled by a race 
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outhwest of the Furnished Flat- 


in imposs 
ible persons 
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Safe From Predatory Squirrels 


novice 


ntior 


ho 


serve their apprenticeship by defying the 
in dres 


last 
la 


and manners; and many more 
by acquiring membership in a club 

or artists, or newspaper men, or all 

their i that 


business 


in rance, real artists 


gn 


ition are smart men who 
stentatiousl 


and that actors, as a 


onventionally minded persons in the 


hours of ease would rather go to the 


overalls and raise chickens or fuss 


ardens than do anything else imaginable. 


demns them to live in a world of make- 


of the time; when they can they like 


As for news- 


it is natural and simple 
re a breed greatly changed from their 
sors of the old days 


whit sign uj 


These times a 


readier to a brilliant man 


i leads a dissipated life than a bank would be. 


where the Bohemians are 


st profusion and luxuriance 


en- 
This 


m the largest possible measure of 


age 


atural enemies, there be ing no squir- 
Man! Island 


gure ther reasor 


of 
why 


Central 
they 


attan south 


out an 


of artists— painters and sculptors 
black and white—-established them- 


trict adjacent to Washington Square. On 


“una 


ip secluded alleyways they turned 


s. They made 


their homes in the 


k houses so common in this section, 
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Here are to be Discovered Phil Bert, the Mate, and Hazel, 
the Female, of the Imitation Bohemian Species 


For a while they had the place to themselves. Some of the 
finest creations of the modern American school of art were 
turned out here. Scattered about the vicinity were divers 
smal! good restaurants, run mainly by Frenchmen and 
Italians, where men and women who had learned in their 
student days to love the café life of Paris and Rome might 
meet after work hours and in congenial privacy talk shop 
with their own kind. It was the nearest approach to the 
Latin Quarter to be found on this side of the Atlantic. 

But an evil day befell. Obscurity had made the neigh- 
borhood what it was. Publicity was to ruin it for its 
original discoverers. The newspapers—and notably the 
magazine sections of the Sunday editions— began printing 
pieces about the artistic colony of Washington Square. 
The alarm had been given, and the happy secluded days of 
the real artists were ended. With glad yelps, with watering 
jaws, with the whole-souled enthusiasm of Switzer hounds 
trailing a cheese, the spurious Bohemians poured in. They 
have been pouring in ever since. Probably as I set down 
these words they are pouring in. They come from every- 
where, but they are all headed for one spot. 

The original pioneers, the pathfin/lers, have suffered the 
fate of pioneers and pathfinders the world over. They 
have been crowded out, dispossessed, driven away. A few 
of the earlier settlers—painters who really could paint and 
writers who really could write—declined to be forced out. 
They yet remain—a small, dwindling, heroic bana, holding 
the last ditch, fighting the desperate fight of the forlorn 
hope against the vandal invaders. But for them the hand- 
writing is on the wall. Theirs is a lost cause, and in their 
hearts they know it. Some of these days the final survivor, 
finding existence unendurable among weird creatures who 
copy his mannerisms, apelike, and prattle his language, 
parrotlike, will pack up his palettes and his skillets and 
pull his freight for a more congenial clime, and after that 
the counterfeits will have the place all to themselves. 

Indeed, they have much to themselves now. 
Here, on free lunch and free love, fattens the 
greasy he-alien who has hit upon the delectable knack of 
existing without working. Here behold the single lady lead- 
ing a double life because she thinks her soul demands ex- 
pression untrammeled by the laws of society. In this rich 


pretty 


> verse 


mulch of pretense she flourishes in an effluence attainable 
nowhere else. Hither comes the playwright who would be 
crowding Augustus Thomas and 'Gene Walter right out of 
the front rank of native dramatists were it not for a hellish 
conspiracy on the part of the Broadway managers to stifle 
real genius and extinguish real talent. Hither repairs the 
novelist whose books are unpublished and the poet whose 
songs are unsung, Owing to the failure of a vulgar and 
commercialized public to recognize true worth. Hither 


comes also the | revolu- 


painter whose work will 
tionize the art world some of these days when 
people have been educated to understanding and 
Here are to be discovered Phi! Bert, 
the male, and Hazel, the female, of the imitation 
sohemian species, who neither sing nor write, 
neither do they paint, and therefore, are 
driven to proving their right to a place in the 
Bohemian sun by the garments that they wear 
Hazel her hair and favors a 
smock. By such means she expresses herself; so 
runs the phrase of Bohemia. As for dear old Phil 
ert, he lets his hair grow luxurian 


appreciation. 


who, 


bobs short loose 


tly long and 
reefs up his unpressed trousers with a simple cinch. 
Waistcoats he knows not, nor suspenders, for these 
be the signs of the social serf and the vassal to 
convention. How is one to live one’s own life when 
one is hampered by the linen collar of the prole- 
tariat and bound by the fettering grip of the wage 
One simply can’t. 
yearning for the greater 


slave’s elastic suspender? 

In accordance with the same 
freedom Hazel has put aside corsets forever 
as a result, her figure is lithesome, and sometimes it is just 
plain lumpy. It depends very much upon the way Hazel 
was built before she quit wearing stays. You take of 
those large billowy Hazels, and when she the 
mazes of the dance at a studio party or at a costume ball 


Sometimes 


one 
mingles ir 
the sight, as she seems to dash up and down, is such as to 


+ 


give acute distress to a person subject 


) SCASICKNESS, 


Babes of War and Boudoir 


WOULD not be understood as intimating that morals 

to any considerable extent are loose in New York's best 
Bohemian circles merely because most of the shirt fronts 
there Your typical Bohemian loves to talk of the 
soul-need of defying the hampering and inconvenient rules 
of organized society; but that very often is the 
jargon of his kind that he utters; and the 
the female of the species. He takes it out in talk; j 
smoking cigarettes in a defiant manner in places of public 
assembly. The chances are that both of them were reared 
on the American plan in some small inland town, and 
though they came to the big city for the express purpose 
of enjoying that larger independence of thought and actior 
which is impossible in the small narrow community 
they will tell you—-the fact remains that deep down i: 
their souls the Seventh Commandment is so deeply branded 


are. 


merely 


f 


Same is true ol 


she by 


so 


that among them there is perhaps as little of transgression 
Children borr 
indeed they 
No! 


as among any other group of folks in town. 
out of wedlock are not common in Bohemia; 
are most remarkably uncommon. War 
Boudoir babies? Yes! 

The little foreign-looking cafés 
in their characteristics and 
formed so attractive a feature of the neighborhood, have 
mainly vanished. Their proprietors could not stand the 
competition from the up 
thickly after the Sunday papers had spoiled everything 
Or perhaps it was that they did not care to try to stand 
such competition. For the most part the supposedly dis 


tinctive eating-places that are scattered about over lower 


babies? 


cafés that were foreig: 


too, cuisines which once 


counterfeits which Ss 


sprang 


Greenwich Village these days offer fine protective colora 
tion for the majority of their habitués. If the 
clients be bogus, the establishments are no more tl 


regular 
an pale 
1 they have su 

th 


carbon copies of the old-time shops whicl 
of these restaurants even advertise 


in the daily newspapers, seeking 


ceeded. Some eir 
Bohemianism 
capitalize a notoriety 
fatal to those snug and cozy little grub shops that used to 
be and now are gone forever. A converted cellar whicl 
still shows signs of backsliding to the sinful state in whic 


a notoriety that was immediately 


it was prior to conversion is, by the standards of the pinch- 
beck Bohemians of Greenwich Village, regarded as the 
best possible site for a Bohemian resort. If the tables are 
painted in one striking color and the chairs in another; if 
the walls are whitewashed; if the chief qualification of the 
vin ordinaire, or stock dyestuff, is that it doesn’t taste as 
red wine should ever taste, the establishment is considered 
to be the last word in true Bohemianism. And the victuals! 
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Oh, table d’héte, how many crimes are committed in thy and decora ar t is re 
name! For one whose palate and whose stomach are not ance to distinguish them from the run of the human being i stuck it { 
used to dishes h seemingly contain nearly everything about them. But this man was different. Sec 
except somet! to eat, the safest course is to depart nightshirt, and e would look like a g H ‘ ‘ 
entirely from the regular menu and call for hard-boiled ner was regal; his bow was lordly; the wave of } and ‘ e eX [ \ 
oes as a special order Even a Wash with which he motioned the walter with the bar 
atering to Greenwich Village Bohe- along to his affluent neighbor on the right was al ite 4 ‘ ever te 
damage to a hard-boiled egg. N.B. princely gesture. And all that was what gave me n nner : r a nig I re 
misgiving He seems kea g it I ‘ é f 1 
denizens myself to be eve I I ght t ar possit t rea ‘ ‘ ng ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
as ever been Afterward, 1 ! s later, I heard that, for } g 
Ophelia’s poses, he had pra been ruine It rn H . 
purview of the Highness was not a Highne at all: he i f | } 
ginal witt In his \ < tr t een a waiter a ve 
iter posee, good waiter ¢ é said who cams e « ‘ R 
us Visitors and exposed him. Al t developed that he ed a lot of ’ om 
velief that Da r i ra s 4 * i g t e i > » . ’ 
rrespor paper here and there eve ere So the uge ‘ 
Boher il n their favorite haunt A dozen nationa threw him out, a t ‘ lt S pret A ne ( ‘ ‘ 
ties are represented among the regulars The garli shattered frag grande i g I 
‘ is pla evident In the smoke-laden at goes, went awa etw t i Or | i 
is a suggestion of the Far East — the Far East between two | e at he went—I forget the exact The Epidemic of Infantile Theaters 
h some the air of carelessnes of attire S al circumstances I At ar rate e went And W n 
cquired and studied t ng to others this negligence { square was | i [* rit a 
t t r ind in t gs sart« il comes wit pertec pretende arme ¥ t La i t i 
naturaine ne weing members ol that iss, n nly ol or somew here r ‘ } 
loreign extractior . » abhor the dea o! bat! v i It wa t gy. ¢ ‘ 
haven’t the time t ire in w h to go somewhere and The next elf ageward the ex 
i eleve | emia it goes b e name of pictu ind i le \ ea ne t A i t b 
t leness I s Ul I r of view wt nh mane the iif R Sian nobk H ime « ed ol a se ! 
lerence »oO the mer (reer t \ igers Sup! tne grap! Ll € ~ me e | ed as t ig ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ { ‘ 
nke! tne ind the goggle-eyed gudgeons from 1 th ol nave bes port | it Jewish 1 ‘ loweve x 
I irte¢ S et pr ie e | t f ew the ise ol eck r, the H ? i ‘ ‘ ev 
him wit! it iV ( gy 1 e and ) 1 a ‘ ( 
The Growth of the Costume Ball Industry have him share ‘ e red reve \ é ‘ 
me of sett y ‘ whe e became f ‘ ‘ 
ae eg f pink « ng matter ire dee] pre pied, he was the ve e life of the é " ern eX ; 
. runt ! Ar t noais I cigarettes nat t l was impressed me t these care-tree e1 ‘ ‘ 1] \ 
moked, periur ng the atr nere with the noble ince ‘ ‘ W » Dal eda ol the l! ersal ne t { i ‘ t 
of Northern (¢ r t ! And, oh, the running ards of ol man and the equa I the race nad t I ed ‘ Wed I ii l 
aghetti that are med! Ar '— most ohful of a the communior f ed spir vere ‘ ‘ ‘ 
these t! ree ind ng t tisa t ar to tus ver the er ol a tith he ne \ ‘ " yet " 
{ il ew r t t A if and the hairt at is bobbed, a 1 titie, as any ther et I Amer i! pred iM M4 
the posturing and the affectation and the bunkum and the which meant t ny} degre I er of ke é i 
nokur qd tne t er ! A lot of fiction, wt ch to the a i I I 1 i ‘ é ‘ 
mind perhaps sounded far-fetched, has been writte1 Here recently the Washington Square « t ha Ihe f the 
bout the protess nal and the semiprofessional Bohemians t be the breed gy place na the mie pol t I t i | it t ‘ " 
{New Yo Believe me, the plain facts in the case are very of activity more f ed with certain rar i | ihe vete 
ften more | than fancy could paint themorwould the Bohemian instinct. I refer to the costume | i ethe W ‘ \ 
e to paint ¢ the 
leparting ‘ Boh 
pping clear ove fron 
I remember tl gate 
ible-d’hote s to th 
who was introdu one I 
ne the sometl T 
ci enn eee Yl ’ , 
obscure and far dev 
thegauds oll erialismand theempty 


lrenou 
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to Enjoy Himeetf, and Never 





Angio-Saxon is Never Quite So Sad as When He Cuts Loose 








Regardless, Quite So Mature as When He Decides to be a Child Again Just for a Night Concluded on Page 58 
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LIETIERS FROM THE WAR 


is, May IST. 33 W I] ll i YR W J IN were learning the manual of arms our boys were play- 
|-—a Statement v ing football and tennis. They move, therefore, with 


the ease of trained athletes—a gait pleasing to the 





no self-respecting 
: y more—and so is this : artistic eye, but unmilitary in the extreme. Somehow it 
tal meeting at Verdun last summer r strikes the French as funny; they are always sitting on the 
French Army who spoke good and ; , fence and calling out pleasantly sarcastic encouragement as 
He was assigned, as it happened, to | our men swing by. 
ad Man’s Corner” to an advanced dress- , i ae Yet though their drilling has been a joke t 
Fort de Dugny. As we x ; poilu, they themselves have been a great hit. 
remembered that I had left off my Fs use in talking, the Americans and the rench get 
» very reassuring in those : well together. No sooner were our men established in 
I stopped the car and ; : camp than their French comrades gave them a dinner. The 
and as I returned he fare was the regular army ration, supplemented by a few 
extra courses bought by subscription. An artiste from the 
these j , Opéra was brought specially from Paris to sing for them, 
and both the colonel and an orator elected from the Frenc} 
ugliest pir f headgear students made speeches. The student spiced | i 
a few witty references to American peculiarities. 


he 
0 [ answered 
h in England.” ; Some response had to be made; and one of our bovs was 





replied. “Say, you don’t know ‘ shoved to his feet. In halting French he mentioned that 
some town lots in Los Angel s, the Ame ricans, sitting apart by themselves in 3s hall, 
‘em to sell.”’ ° would prefer to sit with the French. The whole house rose, 
» to a town on the fringe of the war yelling ‘Come to our table!"’ ‘*Come to ours 
ins who are training for officers in : | prising Frenchman rushed through em 
ansport Corps. In the process of American about the waist and dragged him t 


passed through a shed built of black : : . That started a riot—-everyone figh 


rr; and a cheerful American voice | Now they are mixed up satisfac V 
which seemed somehow familiar, The Americans will return hospitality next weel 


and-paper partition, saying: “The | dinner of their own, and they 
you've got to get it white-hot . prima donna to furnish the 
t—see? Watch him do it 
Practice Runs on Blind Orders 
1 the corner of the partition. It was my 
is war goes—of Fort de Dugny and LUNCHED with four or five of the boys : 
d to take care of the American am- } side the gates of the camp. A sergear 
beyond military age when he | . : midst of luncheon with orders for the afternoor 
suse he knew American English, he | | period is given up usually to road werk. The studs 
ferred to this school 1 order that |= . . out a section of automobile trucks and make apr 
| Each day a different man commands them 


section. He carries running orders, made out in t 


ubtleties of automobi “rench ur 

ibtleties of automobile Fret to ou Left, F. J. Datey, of Yalte—Right, W. Taylor, Andover, 
out him, their arms over each Commanding Second Section of American Camion Drivers 
fifteen stalwart young men in the French military form, and a map of the 


Ambulance. half past five in the morning with reveille and a French explains the map or the orders to hi 
’ & r } 


na new departure. Just before breakfast of coffee and war bread. All the morning they out for himself; and the officer 
oO many volunteers for the Ame are listening to lectures, are watching labo atory demon- as | ard as possible. 

ch used to run the ambulances, strations, are toiling over machine ry. The ourse includes ie chief section does no 

Piatt Andrew, the director, con ing a five-ton tn vieces and putting it together ra nd file. He has a tour 
ding his work to a more vital and again. Taking them ap: y, but putting them to- runs up and down the line, dire: 
he French Army—getting up the one of the Americi rem d to me under his ng < angles, and especially 
hlery A whole section left last week ath, as he pawed throu, a mes I its, nuts, oil « 
e Front, and others will follow fast an arts, “I’ve tcned it complete, Goll strafse 
ted Out a defective pa 


rr comes round.” ana Ly automobiles 


Good Mixers at the Front ; é an alibi when structor ¢ 


heor usually comes dril mechanical 


trans- \ al ‘ be made, 


of ammuni yr ‘ ll as cavalry and infan just learn how ‘ cs at the base, moun 
regiments that do most tt to get to a certain place in a certa ime, whi ‘ out ; 1 aft the convoy. 
Americ: | ds, * > Ure ! { ri nowadays " t 1e! w, tl lers stated, wa 
as much as any other branch of rive a comedy touch to life in camp. Near! ry ( rders went a map over which he was st 
equence these fifteen , all ) done his two years itary sery in his youth, rows when one of the commvany glanced at 
rs, most of them wearing that ‘ ‘ P that peculiar snap : < whi n aid “‘Only three minutes to one-t} 


valor, have been told , an puts into military ! | rus t e Americ: nt toseet 


guess, fellow 
rest of tl 
the order 


assignment 


squad marched 
ark and got out 
drove forward 
cnman 
rough 
x cre 
llages and tumbl 


We stopped bef 


nearly a cin 


to turn 


Officers in Charge of the School, and, Second From Right, Tinkham, Commanding Section A 





\ 


= 


~ 


; 
} 










We're resting here to 
£ 
make it harder. He’ll 


take this road, for a 





ri? 
tion A moment 


ra burst of dust 





at the t p of a distant 


ll signaled the ap 
roach of the trans- 


} 
port train. Out of 
T 


ne dust, present 
came the light tour- 


ing car. It slowed up 
as it passed us; Bige- 


1OW Sat. bdDesiade Line 


He looked back, he 
looked beyond; the 

r } tun tor ir } i Big . luting 
car backed up, turned round, and bigeiow, saluting 
perfunctorily, cast a long look down the lieutenant’s 


trap. 
‘It’s a cinch!” murmured Lieutenant K——. “‘ Bet 


He would have won. The leading truck turned past 
the farmhouse; the others rumbled after it. Bigelow, 


still unaware, followed the trailer, and we followed 
him. We rounded a turt 


nvov t wT + 
convoy was stacked up, the 


a gully below us the 





ading truck with its 
h that road led 


And the blushing Bigelow came tramping back along 


nose jammed against the barn to whk 


the road to salute and repor 
“IT took the wrong turning, sir.” 
“You did!” and eve 




















one iaugned aa 

show you that n I t merely decorative. You 
von't do at ’ i little n 
take. my 1 find the right 
road! 

‘en minutes later the « ’ e backing out 

the main highway, under observation of a crowd 
of villagers, conspicuously a stout peasant woman, 
with a twin on € arm, who asked me, as we passed, 
who these gent n were n the strange untliorn 
Russians, perhaps, or Englis! 

Bigelow acquitted himself without error for the rest of 
the day. Some fifteen miles away from camp the convoy 
was parked in the plaza ola ttle war me town parked, 
according to standing orders, with the greatest economy of 
space. Then it ran monotonously back to camp, the captain 
and Lieutenant K , in their fast touring car, shooting 
ahead spurts and reviewing it at this or that crossroad 
to crit e its technic and alignment The camior 
parked at headquarters, the squad hurried to the lecture 
ha 2 structure of laths and building paper with a bank 
ol benches nere tne aptain talked an hour on the 
practical lessons of that day’s run. Then dinner; and then 
study until ten o’cloc! 


— day’s work of our embryo American officers was 
merely a glimpse of the organization behind the lines, 
of which the American people 


must Know so much U this war drag 


length. The mechanical transport 


of automobile trucks Nas served to 
counteract for the French the Ge 
man strategic railroads Along wit 
the valor of the men at the Fror 


PARIS, MAY 19TH 
pews strike of the ‘ midinettes,” 
the sewing women ol the great 


and famous Ps 





the event of the hour along the boule 





ai> 
rie 
] + + * * 
until they learned that they would 


be docked for that half day. Ther 
they struck; and while they were 


about it they demanded a franc a ™ 


-) 


tional pay to meet the in- 


creased cost of livir g 
So far, it has been rather a gay 
and merry strike. All day I have 


been meeting bands of marching 





women, s¢ S singing, some- 





‘ 

_ 

times calling badinage to the crowds . = 
foritis love ly 


on the sidewalk cafés 


weather and the boulevards are full. 





The Start From the School to the Line. 


An American Transport Train Above 
the Front. The Captain Makes a Speech in English 


As a Socialist ne paper remarked this , ning 
woule rdu the Pa equivaient of ou I 
tow! nas a chance ee the midinette e rea 
this craft; the ne gures as sister to the g it ] 
Quarter j romal ng on love i 
realit e is : gg Som ed 
ng, as ] \ re i g the t lit ind 
had about them that h ol smartne et 
girl knows | to pu O ¢ loll I 
More were 1 idie-aged z t £ 
of familie pome were old wome eve ‘ 
women. Here and there in the ger pe 
the ho blue i the arn lle! ( 
home on kk é n ned h ther 
And usual ta p ct ila resp lul dist 
were four or t ‘ ng ‘ ‘ 

I'he were ga er ig! int the ‘ Del ‘ 
dressmaking shops for a demo ! 1 the 
came a slig} lifferent matte Vict Hug sid 
he felt tw ture g wit nir That dua 
nature most prot ed in the Fret On é 


is the French Lieutenant in Charge of Instructing the Americans 
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~the Reception at 


An Impromptu Labor Meeting 


ANIM 


The Man Looking Forward in the Center of the Group 
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to France, have been put in training I wonder, sometimes, if the day of the picturesque col- a sign made of some substance that looks like isinglass 
When they pass theirexaminationsand lege loafer is not over for England and the United States. covered by plain glass. The isinglass has begun to crack 
ond lieutenants they will take command and peel, so that half the letters are obliterated. 
at the Front. PARIS, MAY 22D. Carpets and rugs, wherever I went, were frayed and 
our new troops arrive they will be AM having the dickens of a time about a camera; and worn. Looms are too busy with uniforms, ships too busy 
s to their practical experience on this my experience brings out a detail of wartime life that with munitions to trifle with merely ornamental floor 
hould be invaluable. I had a little hunt seems to have escaped notice at home. It isthe mannerin covering. All signboards are ridiculously shabby; some 
) | chartered the carriage of a businesslike which everything runs to seed. are getting hard to read. 
o asked for my trade at the station. Mine is a German camera— bought, I hasten to say, After my search for camera repairs I drifted into a 
minist equipment, that cab; the horse before the war. I have carried it so long that its use is newspaper office. ‘‘Take care,” said the editor: 
ind the dog Sophie. This Sophie was an second nature to me. It has crossed the ocean eleven times, bottom’s out of that chair!” I sat down in another, w 
he took her job so seriously that she was and has knocked about in the dunnage of four armies. slowly settled under my weight. “There, blast it!” 
and bone. She went before the cab all When, in New York last winter, it began to show signs of said. “I thought that one would be going soon! I’ve got 
iring a manner of pompous authority, looking wear I should have got a new one, but I did not—partly to take time to go rummaging in secondhand stores for 
and then to assure herself that all was well. through laziness and partly because it seemed like throw- chairs,” he continued. “I priced new ones the other day, 
found a male dog in the way she took out- ing down an old friend. Last week its focusing apparatus and the price was beyond belief. I suppose there’s hardly 
age of dog chivalry and, barking with broke down. been a chair made in France during the last year or two: 
m onto the sidewalk. Once we ran I took it to the American camera house where I buy and of course we’re not importing chairs just now. As for 
rion, and she tried to bark that out films and have developing done, and asked to have it repairs—you might as well whistle for the moon!” 
wakened militant womanhood, just repaired. ‘Quite impossible,” g 
takes its job with great seriousness. it.”” I tried again, at a French establishment. They were — the loss of her bag, which she left in the Metro. “It isn’ 
ing under the censorship, as] am not very sorry, but it couldn’t be done. I got the same story the money,” she said, “though I couldn’t afford to lose that. 
infair to describe military arrange- at three other places. Finally I found a French house It is my, keys—I can never, never get new ones made!” 
chools. I merely quote, therefore, that held out a possibility of making repairs—this, mind Life in the latter stages of a long-drawn-out war | 
aid when I found them and went to you, would probably be a half-hour’s job for an expert this goes down toward basic necessities; and everyt} 
was in a class of one hundred and mechanic—in about two weeks. A workman of the firm . pertaining to half necessities or to luxuries looks a | 
\l younger than he, all less advanced in was coming home on leave in about that period, and might decayed just now. 
i work a little—‘if nothing happens to him meantime,” PARIS, May 23p 
been chosen by competitive examination for they added grimly. [' IS getting hard to keep track of American activities 
e school The hardest thing to obtain in Paris, these days, is in this town; and if that is the case now what will it be 
ing a hard time keeping up,” hesaid. “It’snot repairs. Such mechanics as are not mobilized find their when our armies really begin to arrive! You seldom enter 


they said; “‘no one to do I met an American woman yesterday, mourni: 


and if you think you know this language time fully occupied in necessary industries. Now andthen, a resort frequented by our countrymen but you meet some 
nical stuff and find how much you don’t by searching, one can get a munitions worker to do alittle young fellow who is going into aviation or is waiting for 
ral knowledge. They run rings round me repairing in his leisure hours. That is about the sole his Red Cross enlistment or is asking questions about the 
and physies—and what they know they dependence. Foreign Legion. 
y and accurately. English and American Wandering about from camera shop to camera shop As for what used to be the American Ambulance Field 
olleges don’t turn out such scholars as these.”” with this idea in mind I noticed fully for the first time how Service, they are coming so fast that the management ha 
borne upon me that Continental boys get a Paris has run down at the heel. I have not seen a brushful trouble in handling them. The organization, by the way, 
education out of their schools than ours of of paint applied to the exterior of a building since the war has dropped the word Ambulance from its official designa- 
peaking races. I am sure it is so with the began. Paint is peeling with age; varnish is cracking. tion, and is known simply as the American Field Service. 
and Italians, and it must be so with the Germans. Just off the boulevards is a fashionable tailor shop bearing (Continued on Page 50 
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XIII 


HUGH BROKENSHIRE and I were walking very well; and yet you contrive to be Brokenshires 

along the Ocean Drive a few days after Larry By B Al S I I KK I IN G together and uphold the honor of the family.” 
angwe had come and gone, the dear “I’m a Socialist and Jack’s a snob us 

satisfaction from charging me with ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH “That’s it. Mentally you're the world apart. 

But, as you've objects in common to work for, you 

talking about England and Canada you Americans nor we Canadians; and yet we like to get get along fairly well. Now why shouldn't the Englishmar 

: and the American do the same? Why should they always 

Well, if it seems so it’s because you don’t under- Hugh whipped off the blossom of a roadside flower as he see how much they differ instead of how much they are 

attitude of Canadians toward their mother swung his stick. alike? Why should they always underscore each other's 

As a country, as a government, England has “All they give us credit for is money.” 


differently from what you used to.” the credit for such small merits as we possess.’ 


faults when by seeing each other's good points they could 
ntly true to us always. It’s only between “Well, they certainly give you a great deal of credit for benefit not only themselves but the world? If there was an 
and Canadians as individuals that irritation that!’’ I laughed. “They make a golden calf of you. They entente, let us say, between the British Empire and the 
for that most Canadians don’t care. The fall down and worship you, like the children of Israelin the United States—not exactly an alliance perhaps, if people 
nubs and the Canadian grows bumptious. wilderness. When we're as rich as we shall be some day are afraid of the word . 


the Canadian would grow bumptious if the they'll do the same by us. He stopped and wheeled round suddenly, suspicion in 
t snub. Both snubbing and bumptious Within a week my intercourse with Hugh had come to be his small, myosotis-colored eyes. 
to me; but that, I suppose, is because wholly along international lines. We were no longer merely ““Look here, little Alix; isn’t this the dope that fresh 
And yet one forgets sensitiveness when a man and a woman; we were types; we were points of guy Strangways was handing out the other day?” 
ything really national. In that we're one, view. The world struggle—the time struggle, as Larry I flushed, but I didn’t stammer 
a solidarity as that which binds Oregon to Strangways would have called it—had broken out in us. “IT don’t care whether it is or not. Besides, it isn’t dope; 


never find one of us who isn’t proud to The interlocking of human destinies had become apparent. it’s food; it’s medicine; it’s a remedy for the ills of this 
d gives the orders.” As positively as Franz Ferdinand and Sophie Chotek, we poor old civilization. We've got it in our power, we 
her for serving.”’ had our part in the vast drama. Even Hugh, against all English-speaking peoples a 
be snubbed by her for serving! It’s all _ his inclinations to hang back, was obliged to take his share. “You haven't,” he declared coolly. ‘Your country 
all we shall ever get. No one need make So lost were we in the theme that, as we tramped along, we would still be the goat.”’ 
ibout that. In Canada we're talking of send had not a thought for the bracing wind, the ruffled sea, the “Yes,”’ Lagreea; “‘Canada would still be the goat: but 
and troops to the Front. We may send five dashing of surf over ledges, or the exquisite gentle savagery we don’t mind that. We're used to it. You'll always have 
d and we shall still be snubbed. But of the rocky flowering uplands, with villas marking the sky a fling at us on one side and England on the other; but 


’ 


as to go into a cause in the hope _ line as they do on the Céte d’Azur. we're like the strong, good-natured boy who doesn’t resent 
us sweets. We do it for the cause. I was the more willing te discuss the subject since I. kicks and cuffs because he knows he can grow and thrive 
n't exactly injustice on the English felt ita kind of mission from Mr. Strangways to carry out in spite of them.” 
wiousness.”” the object he had so much at heart. I was to be—-so far as He put his hand on my arm and spoke in the kindly 
| ungraciousness, all right.” so humble a body as I could be it—an interpreter of the one that reminded me of his father: 
ng on ungraciousness = country to the other. I reckoned that if I explained and **My dear little girl, you can drop it. It won't 
You should hear him cuss after explained and explained, and didn’t let myself grow tired Suppose we keep to the sort of thing you can tackk 
ome British celebrity--and given of explaining, some little shade of the distrust which each see, when you've married me you'll be an America 
and put him up at the good of the great English-speaking nations has for its fellow you'll be out of it 
tters in shoals, you know ' might be polished away. I couldn't do much; but the I was hurt. I was furious, The expression, too, 
> be admitted that the best-mannered — value of all effort is in proportion to the opportunity. So getting on my nerves. I began to wish I was out 
ude from our transatlantic point of | 1 began with Hugh. Since I couldn't be in it, marriage might prove a Lethe 
very rudeness is one of the defects of “You see, Hugh, peoples are like people. Each of us has bath, in which I should forget I had anything to do wit}! 
You can no more take the ungracious- his weak points as well as his strong ones; but we don’t Sheer desperation made me cry out: 
character than you can take the necessarily hate each other on that account. You've lived “Very well, then, Hugh! If we're to be marri 
but if granite wasn’t hard it in England, and you know the English rub you up the we be married quickly? Then I shall have it of 
iT We Canadians know that, wrong Way I’ve lived there too, and had «¢ xactly the same There was not only a woeful decline of spirit 
allow for it in advance, just as you experience. But we go through just that thing with lots of response but a full acceptance of the Brokenshire 
ness of the elephant for the sake of, his individuals with whom we manage to be very good friends “We can’t be married any quicker than dad say 
We're not angels ourselves neither You and your brother Jack, for instance, don’t hit it off so I'll talk to him.” 
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He made no ol jection, however, when, a little later, I characterized as we formed. The Eng tors re England ‘ ‘ tin A 















































































received from my uncle a draft for re fortune and well-informed because they were Englis! tor Some 
\ j announced my intention of handing the sum over to Mr. of them told prodigious secrets, which they had indirect n 
> Strangways for investment. Hugh probably looked on the from Downing Street Others gave the reasons why could e be tha ‘ 
Y amount as too insignificant to talk about; in addition to General Islewort! id bee! erseded in ! mmand, a 1 the b i 
, which some Brokenshire instinct for the profitable ma and the part Mr La giord, that beautilu America i i ‘ ‘ 
have led him to appreciate a thing so good as to make it had played in the i i I ! thers we learned that got t. ame Lj ightotl 
| folly to say nay to it The result was that I heard from Lady Hull \ ne ilel i Was the nhuence Z 
Larry Strangways, in letters which added nothing to my really respor é ge ‘ I 
con t War was show: Eng » o : 
i I don’t know what I expected him to say; but, whatever mig} ess é Sa ‘ eX i ‘ 
vas, he didn’t say it. He wasn’t curt; his letters were polit itriguue ‘ t ‘ x " 
not snort. On the contrary, he wrote at lez n, and know it was ta Dut ta twa For we , lor mont er ‘ 
brought up subjects that had nothing to do with certifi we had it with the great imber of our mea W herev« A fe es | ‘ Larry St ‘ 
cates ol stock. 3ut they were all polit al or international, there were Eng] rut ne i title they olten were, I Va ‘ ! te ‘ eTse ‘ 
or re lated in one wa‘ r 
al t er tot ideal at 5 le . 
hear Ingland and Ame a = "= a ~ ] 
a! British Empire | : 
and the United States! The W 
cies! Why in thunder had 
the Dally worid waited so | 
} long f the co tion ol | 
dominat 
whicl ) 
straight | 
the impossible when the | 
practical had not as yet 
been tried? Why talk peace re 
peace, when there was no 
peace at The Hague, if a full ‘ 
I and controlling sympat 
{ could not be eflected nearer 
home let us Say, at 
Ottawa? He was going to 
' Canada to enlist e would 
Y tart in a few da | 
n 
but he do N | r 
merely to fight for 
e was going to be one ma 
it leas gyling a 
lemocrat it or la 
foriorn | ri Ter } 
ile to a union ol w tne i 
numan race is the same “ 
ort of need as human be- 
ngs of wedlo | \ ! 
And in all this there was | 
no reference to me He ‘ 
might not have loved me; I ened eagt 
might not have loved hit eye 
ne Ve \ nh they ere j I ‘ 
written, and once or twice t 
howed i t es to H y } 
Forget it! was i! | 
' ordinar®ry omment rhe | n ‘ 
American eagle is too wise | i 
an old bird to be caught Ar ‘ 
with salt on its tail.” 
Pert i l Wa because 
Larr strangways made no ‘ ‘ I ti 
appea o me that I gave i 
I ell t lorwarding ! 
' wo \ a more ¢ hu t } 
is ‘ eu | I id , ‘ iN ‘ 
. I 
_—_- ee : —_ a j 
We Read the Papers; We Heard of Horrors; But We Hadn't Realized That There Was a War 
i I was onl ag rl tne jueer Canadian who had been or ¢ entric } t ‘ N¢ id an org I Lit t A . k gt the bu ‘ 
j Ethel Ros ‘ nursery governess, and whom the Broken- the very entra il tung reputatior vere t n out N I ng u ‘ n \ i ( 
shire family, fi unexplained reasons, had accepted as one Was spared r eve the | hest in the land \ { ‘ Lit H ‘ : ‘ t vi 
Hugh's future wife What could I | i it matters a the Arne i! yn é i 
which statesmen had always shied? It was preposterous open-mouthed he é f ; 
that I should speak of ther t is presumptuous No lw Say I the | ‘ have nod W he ese 
\ 4 body t id me that; I saw it in people's eve but that of chatt ! t n Ame i 1d not tx { 
And I should have seer t in their eyes more plainl I expected to «Kr! t it lo hir the itter w Gospe 
they had been interested N me was. An entente be trutl He ha eo f f int ) 
, N ‘ ‘ ( 
Am gree , \ 
et 1 ‘ | eu l « 
N ‘ : i 
i ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ a vig i 
hevela 





af XXIV 





hang t A tek ‘ i ‘ ‘ 

} ee ening to put me entire business, Broke e; and Mrs. R I T RI 
we got the in war relugees and t nh Visito Kened me | ‘ ‘ Vt 
I group ther ther because they belor ver. The hen jou é it | ‘ | i 
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hat she decl 


the first person we knew to be 


ned invitations, she 
ew calamity of war, we made a 
ating her with an almost romantic 
] ver seemed aware of it. It 
iing British heroism of 
and it impressed me. 
veing useful; our diffi 
vay. War had yet 
and girls, and knitting 
ifficient outlet 


, I should have 


nflinel 


not 


to our 
gone 
pite of all her 


he couldn’t quite kill the hope that 


ispected that, in 


tasteful to Hugh, I was 
so with greater regret 
iggeste d would have done 
ilized the physical strength 
delivered him from 
returned with the 
cing because of having been without it. 
“couldn't 

and go over to France or 


there 


and 

which he 

1id to him once, 

hould see whether 
could do.”’ 

little Alix!” was 


nee as Americans 


1 


his 


stay. 
. there 
gnashing my teeth 
I was called 


others saw me 0 


lat once, 


i warning came to me 
mm Ethel Rossiter. I 
rote one morning as 


it occurred to me to 


be married I supposes 
y something about 


a hurry about 


urry, have I? 
things I 


at 


want som 


get them after you're 
ire you to be married, 
on mind | 


n was much my 


my task and said: 


but what father had said 


: word,” IL resumed my 
i queer thing for him to have 
think? One might have 


have been left to me.” 
t know father! 


thing of no importance that 


It was as if 


ourse he can see that you're 

Hugh.” 
reading of my heart, I bent 

“1 don’t know why 


last, 


my confusion, you 


1 stammered can't 


to him.” 


‘when you 


, t 
ile 


true 
one was 
the She 
, do call up Daisy Burke and tell her 


at lunch of theirs 


good of that?”’ went or 
They're going to have 
father’s; and 
ith that lot except when I can’t help 

the topic of a minute before. “I 
course. I suppose, if I were ir 
self. It's what I thought 
i remember, don’t you? 
Halifax. But 


failed to learn, however, 


os coming to stay at 


your 
hould do my 
as long ago as 
I aturally enough other 
what other 
d reversion in theme: “ Do 


and tell her I 


ise Of a secor 


» Daisy, 
ibject, ec} efly I was afraid 
I met old Mrs. Billing I re 
gone to Mr 


told she 


because 
¢ whor 
Having Brokenshire’ 
, 1 wa was on the terrace 

he was making her way toward the 


carried a book, a sunshade and the 


ette. Dutifully I went forward in the hope 


ht!’’ was her response to my greetings 


ut you,” 


The Big Moneyed Man Who at That Minute 
Was Helping to Finance a Good Part of Europe 
Had Been Tricked by a Woman 


Brushing past me without further words, she entered 
the house. 

‘“‘What did she mean?” I asked of Cissie Boscobel, to 
whom I heard that Mrs. Billing had given her own account 
of the incident. 

Lady Cecilia was embarrassed 

“Oh, nothing! She’s just so very odd.”’ 

But I insisted: 

“She must have 
meant something. 

Had it anything 
with Hugh 
Brokenshire?”’ 

Reluctantly 
Lady Ciksie let it 
out, Mrs. Biliing 
had got the idea 
that I was marry- 
ing Hugh for his 
money; and,though 


to do 


in the past she had 
not disapproved of 
this line of action on 
my part, she had 
come to think it no 
road to happiness. 
Having taken the 
trouble to give me 
more than hint 
that I should marry 
the man I was in love 
with, was now 
disappointed in my 
character. 
“You 


one 


she 


know how 
much truth there is 
in all that, don’t 
you?’’ I said eva- 
sively. 

Lady Cissie did her 
best to support me, 
though between her words and her inflection there was a 
curious lack of correspondence. 

“Oh, yes—certainly!” 

I got the reaction of her thought, however, some minutes 
later, 


tior 


when she said, apropos of nothing in our conversa- 


“Since Janet can’t be married this month, I needn't go 
home for a long time 

But knowing that this suggestion was in the air, I was 
the better able to inte Mildred’s oracular utterance 
the next time I sat at the foot of the couch in the darkened 
room. 


“One can’t be 


rpret 


true to another,” she said in reply to 
some feeler of my own, “unless one is true to oneself; and 
one can't be true to oneself unless one follows the highest 
of one’s instincts.” 

i said inwardly: “Ah! Now I know the reason for her 
distrust of me.”” Aloud I made it: 

“But that throws us back on the question as to what 


*s highest instincts are. 


one 

There was the pause that prece ded all her expressions of 
opinion, 

“On the principle that it is more biessed to give than to 
receive, I suppose our highest promptings are those which 
urge us to give most of ourselves.” 

““And when one gives all of oneself that one can dis- 
of?” 
“One has then to consider the importance or the unim- 


portance of what one has to withhold.” 


Dos 
Pose 


July 28,1917 


Of all the things that had been said to me, this was the 
most disturbing. It had seemed to me hitherto that the 
essence of my duty lay in marrying Hugh. If I married 
him, I argued, I should have done my best to make up to 
him for all he had undergone for my sake. I saw myself as 
owing him a debt. The refusal to pay it would 
implied a kind of moral bankruptcy. Considering 
solvent, and also considering myself honest, I felt I 
choice. Since I could pay, I must pay. 
the more forcible because I liked Hugh and was grateful to 
him. I could be tolerably happy with him and would make 
him a good wife. 

To make him a good wife I had choked back everything 
I had ever felt for Larry Strangways; I had submitted to 
all the Brokenshire repressions; I had made myself humble 
and small before Hugh and his father, and accepted the 
My heart cried out like any 
it cried out for my country in the 
it cried out for my home in what I tried 
to make the hour ef my happiness; 


have 
myself 
had no 
The reasoning was 


status of a Libby Jaynes. 
other woman’s heart 
hour of its stress; 
when 
unawares it cried out for 
But all this I mastered 

men 
their longings and regrets on saying thei: 
What was to be done was to 
Willingly 
I meant to marry Hugh; not because he 


it caught me 
the man I loved. 

as our Canadian were mastering 
good-bys. 
be done, and done willingly. 


was the man I would have chosen be 
fore all others, but because, when no one 
else in the world was giving me a thought, 
he had had the astonishing goodness to 
choose me. And now 

With Mrs. Brokenshire the 
was different. She believed I was 
with Hugh and that the others were doing 
wrong Moreover, she informed 
me one day that I was making my way 
in Newport. 
noticed me again. 


situation 


in love 
me a 


People wt o noticed me once 
The men beside whom 
| sat at the occasional lunches and di 

ners I attended often spoke of me to the 
hostess on going away, and there could 
TI ey said 


“wasn't long on looks, 


be no better sign than that 

that, though I 
I had ideas and knew how to express them. She ventured 
to hope that this kindly opinion might in the 
Mr. Brokenshire. 

“Do you mean that he isn’t softened as it 

She answered indirectly. 

“He’s not accustomed to be forced 
forced him.” 

It was her first reference to what she had done for Hugh 
and me. In its way it gave me permission to say: 

“But isn’t it a question of the quid pro quo? If you 
granted him something for something he granted you in 
return si 

But the expression on her face forbade my 
I have never seen such a parting to human lips, or so 
haunting, so lost a look in human eyes. It told me every- 
thing. It was a confession of all the things she never could 
have said. “‘ Better is it,” Says the Book of Eec« lesiastes, 
“that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay.”” She had vowed and not paid. She had 
got her price and hadn't fulfilled her bargain. She couldn't; 
she never would. It was beyond her. The big moneyed 
man who at that minute was helping to finance a good 
part of Europe, who was a power not only in a city ora 
country but the world, had been tricked by a woman; and 
I in my poor little person was the symbol of his discomfiture. 

No wonder he found it hard to forgive No wonder 
that whenever I came where he was he treated me to some 
kindly hint or correction which was no sufficient veil for 
his scorn! As I had never to my knowledge been hated 
by anyone, it was terrible to feel myself an object of abhor- 
rence to a man of such high standing in the Our 
eyes couldn't 
were seething to the boilin point. If he could have struck 
mé dead with a look I think he would have done it. And 
I didn’t kate him; I was too sorry for him. I could have 
liked him if he had let me. 

I had consequently much to think about. I thought and 
I prayed. It was not a minute at which to do anything 
hurriedly. To a spirit so hot as mine it would have been a 

f 


end soiten 


going 


me! 


world. 


meet without my seeing that his passions 


relief to lash out at them all; but, as I had checked myself 


hitherto, I checked myself again. I reasoned that if I kept 
close to right, right would take care of me. Not being a 
theologian I felt free to make some closeness of identity 
between right and God. I might 
God in action, or God as right in conjunction i 
tence, intelligence and love; but I had ne need for exact- 
ness of terms. In keeping near to right I knew I must be 
near to God; and near to God I could let myself go so far 
that no power on earth would seem strong enough to save 
me-—and yet I should be saved. 

I went on then with a kind of fearlessness. 


have defined right as 


with omr 


If I was to 
marry Hugh I was convinced that I should be supported; 
if not I was equally convinced that 
me back. 


something would hold 






































But if it does 
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And ther ame the evening when, as Larry Strangways 
aid onr le g hin t the fat was all in the fire 
It was the occasion of what had become the annual din- 
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For the Physical Suffering He Never Jeemed to Care. 





Seen and Heard a 


But Something Deep and Far:Off Seemed to Have Been Reached by What He Had 
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The Unhappy Neutrals 


drawn into this war because it 
uch dimensions and intensity that it 
itterly impossible for us to hold an even 
he belligerents, even if we had wished to. 
to decide, in effect, whether we 
against her 
Scandinavia, Denmark and Switzerland 
ertain supplies. Withholding those 
it hardship upon countries for 
iendliest feeling. But Germany draws 
It would not only 


ites was 


compelled 


Germany or 


e gret 


irom those countries 
ime against our soldiers to furnish armies 
us with things which armies that 
y need. And, however you turn 
ssary of life that 
ry neutral necessary of 


nerican nece reaches 
i neutral, or eve 
Germany because its place at home has 


American product, is that much power 


xports to neutrals is an obligation of the 
it may be upon the neutrals. It may 
fault. They may be so situated 
to fight Germany would be to 
But we cannot let them replenish 
the army that American soldiers are 


thew 
court 


ind buffets neutrality on every side. 
le counts for nothing 

i be a world in which that will does 

ial means of restraining war has become 


ition 


The Weak Spot 


motto is Business as usual! Three 
issembled in extraordinary session to 
lous emergency of war, the war-revenue 
debate 
mnths, and when next year’s supply 
coming to market, the Food 
1e President had repeatedly declared 
gent importance 
that Mr. Wilson was forced to inter- 
a compromise. Injecting prohibition 
It was a tender regard 
consequences that got the bill into a 


vem 
products Was 


was 380 hopelessly 


a political move 


, with all which that connotes, the House 

and-harbor appropfiation framed on the old 
pork-barrel plan. 

is the motto. 

mus that 


portance are held by men who are decidedly not 


in both houses chairmanships of the 


pathy, temperament, experience and ability 
ill because Congress saw fit to 
xy the old partisan lines and adhere to 


egislation 


the feelings of a fellow member by 


st to which he was not suited, even 


though that would obviously heighten the country’s effi- 
ciency for war, and even though it was decreeing that the 
mothers, sisters, fathers and brothers of a million y 
Americans should have their feelings hurt by the dispatch 
of the young men to a bloody battlefield 


will not answer 


oung 


Jusiness as usual! Congress must be 
reorganized by the best ability in both parties, backed by 
a majority that puts vigorous prosecution of war far above 
every other consideration. We are confident such a major- 
ity found among the membership; that it 
reshape the leading committees without regard to party; 
ruthlessly cut and speed up the whole 


can be can 


down debate; 
legislative machine 


Bonds and Taxes 


HE war has lasted three years. Belligerent 

ments have spent almost one hundred billion dollars. 
If all the land, buildings, livestock, machinery and mate- 
rial goods of every sort that existed in the United States 
in 1904 had sold at value, the belligerent 
governments would, in the last have spent 
practically all the proceeds. 

Comparatively speaking, only a small part of this vast 
sum has been raised by taxation. England has gome much 
farther with taxation than any other belligerent. A recent 
compilation shows that from August 1, 1914, to June 2, 
1917, the British Government spent, in round numbers, 
twenty-three billion dollars, of which roughly one-quarter 


govern- 


market 
three years, 


been 


was raised by taxation and three-quarters by borrowing. 
The government revenue has been increased by taxation 
from less than one billion before the war to more than two 
and” three-quarter billions in the last fiscal year—well 
toward threefold 

But borrowings have increased from the rate of two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars a month in the first fiscal year 
to six hundred and seventy-five million a month in the last 
fiscal year —also well toward threefold 

The last British budget will not produce enough increased 
revenue to cover the interest on the 
of the year. Germany has not increased taxation enough 
to meet the interest on the war debt to say nothing of 
meeting war costs by taxes. 

In short, in spite of theories to the contrary, the war 
cost, broadly speaking, is met 
on to future generations. The final account will show but 
a small part of it paid out of taxes. As war cost steadily 
and it is now, no doubt, running 


increased borrow Ings 


by borrowing and handing 


ll al 
Vell above one 
large part 
audac ity of 


mounts 
hundred million dollar 
of it by taxation seems beyond the power or 


a day—meeting any 


finance ministers 


The Fire Waste 


HE National Board of Fire Underwriters has completed 
an analysis of urred in 1915, so far 
as the records permit. It finds that more than one-fifth 
of them were strictly preventable 

Matches carelessly dropped, cigar stubs tossed on litter, 
pipes emptied over inflammable material, caused a fire 
loss of nine million dollars, in round numbers; defective 
chimney flues caused another nine-million-dollar 
other gross carelessness, such as dumping hot ashes on 
wood, brought the total loss in this category above thirty - 
two million dollars 

Nearly two-fifths of the fires are listed as partly prevent- 
able; but, in fact, due diligence would have prevented a 
great part of them. That the board is setting up no imprac 
ticable standards is evident from the circumstance that it 
classifies fires due to incendiarism as partly preventabl 

As to something over two-fifths the board attempts no 


all fires that oc< 


} “ 
1088; 


classification, but gives the opinion that a very consider- 
able number were preventable. It also gives the opinior 
that now, when the world is racing with hunger, “it is a 
crime against humanity to allow the usual percentage of 
fires in grain elevators and other places where foodstuffs are 
stored.” 

It is a crime, too, to send up the usual percentage of our 
scant cotton crop in smoke 

Through a organization, in 
with state and local authorities, the board is striving to 
reduce the fire waste. That isa practicable and worthy war 
measure; but national carelessness in respect of fires can 


nation-wide codperation 


be met adequately by nothing less than an organization of 
the whole people 

You must see that your chimney is tight, that your light 
wires are insulated, and that your matches and cigar stubs 
go where they belong 


War and Population 


| ee three years we have had no authoritative vital 
statistics from the belligerent countries, and no doubt 
it will be some time after peace is declared before we shall 
know what effect war had upon population. 

Deaths and permanent disabilities due directly to war 
are supposed to reach about seven millions; but figures 
recently published, with a show of authority, by a German 


July 28,1917 


ntries war 


weekly, suggest that in most cou 1 al 
population through the birth rate more strongly 
through the death rate. 

According to these figures births in the empire, which 
numbered over eighteen hundred thousand in 1914, fell 
to fourteen hundred thousand in 1915, and to eleven 
hundred thousand in 1916—-a decrease of about forty 
cent. From another source come apparently official 
figures for the city of Leipzig, showing a fall of almost 
fifty per cent in the birth rate. This check to population, 
amounting for Germany to more than seven hundred 


per 


thousand souls a year, exceeds the loss of life due directly 
to war. Presumably the birth rate has fallen in about 
the same proportion among all the continental bellig- 
ere 

The German journal puts the increase in deaths in 1915 
over 1913 at four hundred and fifty thousend, and in 1916 
at three hundred and thirty thousand 
due to war 


its. 


including deaths 


This would give a total check to population exceeding 
a million souls a year; yet it shows a 
loss in population. 


very small absolute 
Probably the absolute loss in popula 
tion has beer small 


very 


Mobilizing Retailers 
YEPRESENTATIVES of twenty or so associ: 


retailers, some of them national in scope, recently met 


ations of 


in Washington to consider how the country’s retail trade, 
on the whole, could best meet the needs of war by reducing 
various wastes and extravagances that are admitted to 
exist in the trade. 

For example, in cities and large towns there is a need 
le ssly expensive delivery system, which sends two or three 
or half a dozen partly filled wagons from rival establish- 
ments over 
haula 


of crackers two or three miles because the purchaser is to 


the same route when one filled wagon could 
] 


ll the goods, and which carts a paper of pins or a box 


lazy to carry it home. Purchasers, of course, pay for this 


‘ostly service now. As a war measure, people who are 
willing to carry purchases home should be relieved of the 
delivery charge—that is, 


cheaper. 


should get their goods so much 


In cities the privilege of returning goods is much abused 
That abuse, like the delivery service, involves an expense 
which is now borne equally by all purchasers, irrespective 
Pur 


privilege might well be 


of whether they exercise the return privilege or not 
chasers who surrender the return 
given a discount on the price of the goods. 

Credit also 
retail trade. That loss is spread over the whole trade, those 


involves a very considerable loss to the 
credit getting goods at the same prices as those 
A discrimination should be 
those who pay cash. 
Whatever losses, avoidable 
tail trade 
purchasers alike. The 
a pair of shoes, orders three pairs from each of 
to be delivered at her home, tries them all at her leisure, 
makes the delivery wagons haul five pairs back, and takes 
three months to pay for the pair she keeps, gets the shoes 
at just the same price as the shopper who takes time t 


who buy on 


who pay cash made in favor of 
wastes and extrav agances 
now fall, in the main, upon a 

self-indulgent shopper who, wanting 


ty t 
two stores 


pick out the one pair she wants, pays cash for them and 
carries them home 

This is a good time to relieve reasonable prudence and 
thrift from that handicap. 


A Reminder 


E ARE properly extending the powers of the 

Central Government; but while we are talking about 
government control of food, control of coal and control of 
other things, it is well enough to keep in mind that no 
government, even in war, is omnipotent; that its power to 
control anything is strictly limited. 

As the Government increased the ‘ssue of greenbacks 
during the Civil War, their value, as measured in gold, 
In other words, gold sold at a premium; and 
New York. This 


ry offensive to Congress and 


very 


decreased. 
there was a lively speculation in it at 
speculation in gold was ve 
to the country 

The ing reasing depreciation of paper money, as com- 
pared with gold, was charged up to the speculators. At 
length, on June 17, 1864, Congress enacted a drastic law 
to prevent speculation in gold. 

Instead of stopping the depreciation of paper money 
or the premium on gold—this law vastly accelerated it 
The gold premium jumped from ninety-five June 
eighteenth to one hundred and eighty-five on July first 
and the fluctuations were so wild—ranging from twenty 
to sixty points in a single day—that nobody knew what 
his money was worth and all business was touched with 
confusion. 

Deluged by protests from Congress 
repealed the law on July second, after it had been in opera- 
tion fifteen days. 

Left to itself, the gold market speedily settled down into 


an orderly state 


on 


business men, 
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ng at—these famous people who 
iished services free, day after day, 
hing hours of forgetfulness 
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noticed first, as any 


to the mer 
eir all 1 walked up the 
woman will under 


icent long sable coat and two huge 
on the tall figure and small, 
Mademoiselle Marcelle Praince, of the 
auty has cheered many a man about to 
him back from the clutch of death. 
hair of the new French black 
‘ ng smile, a graceful figure—that 
selle Praince, expert actress, particularly of the 
wife She was talking to Madame Beatrix 
omédie Francaise, and to Georges Marey, 
logical that the three should be 
actors 


hha 
ng They were 


ind of 
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re gular feature 3, 


an i i! 
ty 


hénée, It was 
in Paris have given them 
They had 
ability, they acted for those 


for no other 
to the Théatre aux Armes. 


failing the 


The Talk of the Player Folk 


MAREY is 
for his 
zed and then re jer ted on the score of health. 
dark as to hair and eyes; lithe, 
for France 
' he was nodding approvingly at a remark 
ne Wussand 
} 


an admirable actor, beloved of the 
clever work in comedy, a joy to watch. 
some, ebon 
quick with a passion 
mched 
which was 
*You may be a great author, but 
your plays, an 
You should be fighting. I would not act with 
! Why should I have any 
Ah, yes; the 
what I think of that man!” 
thinks 


Francaise, 


l said to him 


for you are a coward 


play everyone in 
knows 
Dussand with the 
of their 
in the whole 


her on the platform there, her splendid 


would count 
‘omédic for she is one 
ch means one of the best 
her strong chin cocked at an obstinate 
her a bit tense 
ze how finished, how pe rfect, how 


ill-blooded, voice and 
real 

r would be 
aw first, against that background of poilu 
vivid people, dear to the hearts of Pari 
ll to thousands of soldiers before whom 
themselves as they never have to the 
a small, blond, 
a taller dark woman in brown 
k, thickset, short man, dressed like a 


yut man in black, who could have passed 


here were four others 


brown; 


The Plan Was to Go in Motors Each Morning to Our Objective, Wherever it Might Be 


Georges Marey took me in charge and made the intro- 
ductions. When he presented the smaller woman — Madame 
Nina May, she re sponded in good 
United States of the Southern brand, and her big blue eyes 
beamed with fraternal welcome. She is from New Orleans, 
but is married to a Belgian and sings now by preference ir 


of the Opéra Comique 


Paris 
The two men hastened to use what English they had 
The M. Robert 


nocently humorous comedian face, which can alter in a 


tall one Casa—shows the world an in 
moment to sly knowingness. For long he has been a singer 
with the La Seala Theater. When the war broke out he 
left singing and was put in the trenches at Verdun. But 
his heart was weak; could not run or march; and he 
back to civil life. M. Lucien Boyer has every 
right to his poilu uniform, for at the beginning of the war 
he served in the trenches for over a year. he, too, 
has been well known in France, because of his writing and 
singing 
a good-humored smile, which is in keeping with his com- 
fortable figure, from which 
departed a waistline. 

The fuurth woman, Mademoiselle Debory, was—like 
myself—-going with this particular group for the first 
She acts at the Athénée, but her clearer title to 
importance is the pleasure she gives the soldiers with her 
Is dark, good-looking, a bit in 
type, with a charm that convinces men at once and women 
aw littl 

After our greetings were over Mademoiselle Praince took 
from her sac 


he 
was sent 
For long 


He has the poilu beard, is slightly bald, and has 


hourgeois has long since 


time, 


recitations, She saurian 


later, 


a lip stick of highly unnatural purple red and, 
with the aid of a jeweled mirror, applied it to her lips in a 
neat Cupid’s bow. It started an epidemic, just as a cough 
Each of the other women lip-sticked or 
powdered or rouged, the soldiers looking on with deep 
I suppose, if beauty is a profession, one has a 
right to carry it on in the open; but surely one appreciates 
beauty more if it has the air of being unconscious. Amer- 
ican women are said to carry on their facial adornment too 
freely in public; but they nothing hike so frank and 
frequent about it as French women are 


does in a theater 


interest 


ure 
nowadays; nor is 
their coloring so high and startling 

With 
* After 
up 
helped themselves 


various repetitions of “After you, 
os» 


Alphonse!” 
Gaston designed to show me that they 
American literature, the performers 
into the train. It was full of 
officers going back to the Front, with a sprinkling of British 
ambulance drivers. Everyone who passed our compart- 
ment gazed in with passionate absorption--and yet with 
Madame Dussand tried to 
the window opened, could not and said: 

{ sounds as if it were a dreadful word, but it thrilled me 
only about to the extent that Gosh! does; 


you, 


wert on current 


and me 


the effect of great politeness, 
get 


Zu 
though I always 
supposed if I ever heard that word spoken I should get a 
“hell” thrill. The train started, and we heard, in a thin, 
far-away, trailing sound, the cheering of the poilus—for 
these men always go forth to die gallantly; noblesse oblige 
is no longer an axiom for the well-born, but for every 
fighter in Franee. We read our papers, commented on the 
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news, looked out of the win- 
dows, powdered and rouged 
again. To save time I shall 
cease to mention this opera 
tion; 


but figure it to yourself 
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does, 
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**I should think to play before these soldiers fr 
dun wo be particularly moving,” I offered 

Mademoiselle Praince left off 

“Ah, Verdur to play 


There is 
before the soldiers of Verdun, for one is playing before the 


rehe arsing and said 
nothing so moving as 
soldiers ll France. I have acted almost every t 
Front, 


bravery, 


where a 
the and I have carried away unforgetable impre 
of But Verdur 

ng my) sacred even! | 
lowered, as if 


ah, there | 
kept 


1 were in a sick chamber or a chur: 


sions of 


power. 
found sometl} sterious, 
Voice 
one ¢ Ise 


and so did every 


On the Way to Verdun 
. HE officers gave us dinner in a 
there were fully four hundred of u 
his voice; there was nothing but a great, gentle murmurin 
And then to go out into the streets and see the soldiers who 
had been through such horrors! 
just rolls of mud! 
of Verdun mud 
the same!” 
No one spoke for a moment. 
compartment, 
and the voices of 


To see them passing by) 
You will know more presently 
Ah--but Verdun 


, madame, 


one goes away never 


There that crowded 
in spite of the clamor of the creaking train 
yfficers in the corridor, I felt a sense of 
Then 


in 


silence, of poignancy; of deep, inexpressible feeling 
the men came in to escort us to second breakfast 
We knew it, 
by the fact that there were no women passengers except 
those of our group, but also because of what flashed by the 
windows as we rushed on to Epernay—to 

Marne, to Bar-le-Duc 
We passed a sanitary train going down from the Front, 
glimpse of We little 
up to Verdun, marked “ Eight horses or 


time we were well in the war zone. not 


Chalons-sur- 


catching a white, sick faces saw 
freight cars going 
twenty men’; and always in the wide doors was a group 
of soldiers, placed as if for a photograph, looking at us 
amiably and curiously. Sometimes they wore poilu blue; 
the mustard-colored uniforms of the 
from Tunis or Morocco 
and again a few Cingalese 
looking at them I could scarcely believe the stories I had 
heard of their ferocity. 

We saw other freight cars loaded with kitchens 
logs 
tools. Once we halted beside a train carrying three great 
cannons, with can ouflage , or painting in green, and bronze 
patches all over them. And often, along a stretch of road, 
we could see men in blue marching under the 
their backs laden, their eyes front, their objective some 
part of the line near Verdun. 

During the long meal Mademoiselle Praince and Madame 
May and I sat opposite four British ambulance drivers, 
and then and there I got rid of the fallacy about the inimi- 
table French gesture. It isn’t inimitable at 
Englishmen imitated it admirably; 
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Keep well and you keep cool 


Don't worry about the weather. 
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mpbe 
I breast the stormy brine 


Don't fill up with 
ices and iced drinks nor with food that lacks vitalizing properties. 


seit 
© UP , 






You need 


a strengthening diet in summer just as much as in winter. 
Keep in condition. That is the secret of comfort and good work. Choose 


food that is not heavy but nourishing and easy to digest. 


weather to enjoy and benefit by 


This is just the 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is an ideal summer food —all pure nour- 
ishment. 

The rich stock, which we make from selected 
beef, supplies strengthening meat-nutritives in easily 
digested form. 

The other nutritious ingredients which we 
combine with this stock include choice white 
potatoes and sweet potatoes, fine yellow ruta- 
bagas, Chantenay carrots, okra, celery, and 
a snappy suggestion of sweet red peppers 


\sparagu Chicken-Csumbo (Okra 
Beet Clam Bouillor 
Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consomm« 

Chicken Julienne 


beside rice, barley and “A. B. C.” Macaroni. 

The use of this wholesome soup promotes 
real economy and the conservation of food- 
value in the most practical sense. You avoid 
not only labor and heat, but waste of materials 
and excessive fuel-cost. And you have an 
invigorating food perfectly cooked, palatably 
seasoned, all ready to serve in three minutes. 

Keep a supply on hand and get the 


good of it. 
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Ox Tail Dor »-() 
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THE 
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Lincoln Highway—that's its 


name, 

one continuous automobile road 
reaching straight across the conti- 
nent, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, 

now far on the way to comple- 
tion. 


* * 


On this Lincoln Highway—on 
every highway and byway through- 
oyt the length and breadth of this 
great land, 

you will see United States Tires 
all five types—giving consistent, 
sturdy, enduring service. 


“°° United States Tires 
re Good lires 


‘Nebby’ ‘Chain’ 
‘Royal Cord’ 
‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 





And, equally everywhere, you will 
find Sales and Service Depots all 
fully stocked with the five types of 
United States Tires, 

—with exactly the tires you want 
—with the very tires to meet your 
every need of price and use. 


+ * 


It is the consistent policy of this 
Company to serve the motorist with 
not only the tires he wants, 

—but also to serve him with 
those tires when and where he 
wants them. 

Our vast organization of Sales 
and Service Depots, reaching from 
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~ Greatest Tires on the Greatest Highway 


Y + 
| Rane? 


the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from Canada to the Gulf, is built 
with that objective in mind. 

No matter what your tire needs 
are as to price or use, 

—one of the five types of United 
States Tires will meet and fill your 
requirements. 

Motorists have decided that 
United States Tires are GOOD tires, 
—CONTINUED TREMENDOUS 
SALES INCREASES have 
proved that, 

and we have no hesitation in 
recommending United States Tires 
to you. 


United States Tubes 
and Tire Accessories 
IT All 
Worth and Wear that 
Make United States 
Tires Supreme. 
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observed scores of American ambulance 


drivers and aviators shrugging and grim ac- 
ing just as charmingly as the French do. 
By the time I had verified this discovery we 
were at Bar-le-Duc. Out we got, to be met 


by the lieutenant—without whom there- 
aiter we were not permitted to move—and 
to be put into military and driven 
to the chief hotel. 

Water did not seem scarce at Bar-le-Duc, 





motors 


especially in view_of the rain; but I have 
never seen such a dirty hotel as that one 

Every morning water was sprinkled on the 
grimy floors, and little blobs of mud arose 
protestingly. I imagine if anyone had 


tried to scrub the floors the top layer of 
dirt would have yelled agonizedly and 
begged not to be separated from its lower 
layers, the companions of a generation! 

When I got to my room I stripped down 
the bed and examined the sheets. I could 
see the prints of two other people. Thi 
wartime and we ought to be democratic, 
but there are limits. I slept on a nice clean 
kimono. I afterward found that the other 
women had done the same. When we com- 
plained to the men, they said, “‘ Dirt? Wha 
dirt?” and began to talk about the excel- 
lent food—which shows what men are! But 
the food was excellent. 

The plan was to go in motors each morn- 
ing to our objective, wherever it might be, 
returning each night to sleep in Bar-le-Duc. 
We were to go first to a little village called 
Erize-Saint-Dizier, not very far from Saint- 
Mihiel. We set out under the pouring rain, 
Madame May, M. Casa and I going to- 
gether. 

‘I can tell 
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ry the look of that chauffeur,” 
said M. Casa, “‘that he will have no respect 
for our backbones. Look out for jars!” 

It was a correct prediction; moreover, 
during the next few days the driver lost his 
way several times, to our sincere satisfac- 
tion. He took us off at a smart pace, and 
Madame May hummed a bar of the Mar- 
seillaise, with which she was going to end 
the program. 

“W hat is this entertainment like?” I 
asked. “ Do you sing g othe er patriotic songs? 
Are the plays patric t 


1¢ 








‘Oh, but no!” she sai id. “At ays when 
the theater was organized, we used to have 
such plays and songs; but it made the 
soldiers nervous. They don’t want plays 


a bout heroes.” 









‘I've heard them talk about that,” said 
M. Casa. “Their is so different from 
ours that we can't interpret it. They don * 
ike it if you say Forward! or We'll get 
them!—like that poster, you know—On | 
aura! Why should they? For we're only 
1 lans. They have t r officers for that 
We don’t kr + what we're talking of when 
ve use big phrases a about war to then No 
wonder we set tl tee edge. I know, 





The Playhouse at the Front 











“They don’t want to be instructed, 
eitne Mad: ime May added; tne just 
want to laugh. So we give the l sorts of 
comedies and farces, and fi itations, 
and songs of t road. They like to hear 
about Paris; thes want to know whether 
our skirts are really to our knees, as people 
say, and whether we walk with canes. Oh, 


look at those strange little men! 














They were Annamites, repairing the road. 
Our route led us over undulating country 
Sometimes we were on a hill and col ild lo 
down and see a vall with a little strean 


and an abnormally high 
lateau; we would bass 
a bare slope; a hud of houses; then little 
from which half the 


villages, 
had gone; little knots of trees. 


running through it, 
poplar far off on a 





inhabitants 
We 


entanglements, 


passed 
arbed-w ire 








trenches and 
and just a little farther on we saw a young 
woman plowing and an old man forking 
hay out of a loft. Twilight was promising 
when we drew up ata farmhouse. We 
pped out and Madame May shrieked. 
The Verdun mud! We had cls a few 
steps to go, but we were we ll splashed and 


when we reached the doorsill. 

We passed through a kitchen with a 
wide he arth, beside which a smiling, white- 
cappe d old woman stood, and entered a sit- 
ting room, filled with officers. Headquarters 
evidently, and the officers had tea for us. 
Charming men—some of them rather nerv- 
ous, I thought; but that was little to wonder 
at in view of their seven awful days in the 


laden 


Verdun attack. Rarely have women been 
welcomed as we were. I heard one officer 
say he hadn’t heard the swish of a silk 


petticoat for months. 


THE SATURDAY 


The officers quired at iY irr 
and asked where we were going aiter Ey 
Saint-Dizier. The women replied that God 
knew, and described the horrors of the dirt 

the hotel at 


Bar-le-Duc I judged our 
sympathetic auditors must have now? 
something about dirt 


Tea over, we got into the motors: and, 
looking back, we could make out the figures 
of the officers hurrying after us on foot, 
each carrying a chair. We drove to a hugs 
barn that must have measured forty 
a hundred feet. No pe stood « 
they were all within, maki ngoure of sts 


room; but eager welcoming 
at us ‘out of the doorway 
And inside—a 


crowded silhouettes of the sta 


silent blue shadow, the 








ng 

the dim, white, smiling faces; their eag« 
silence We felt their greeting, their 
terest, the moment we entered Tha 
silence spoke deeply; those patient, brave 
standing men, who had been throug! 
horror, and who were waiting so gratef 
for the people who were going to bring 
them a little gayety! 

“Ah, mad ” said M. Boyer, at m 
elbow, “do not drive the tears | The 5 


soldiers of Francs 
when- 


are worthy of it, these 
In our hearts, all of us artists 


ever we play for them.” 


weep 


Before the Soldier Audience 


We stumbled across a muddy earthen 
floor to the back of the building. We did 
not realize till later how the soldiers had 


worked to make the place veady for us 
taking out the fodder and sweeping up as 
well as they could. At the back thes had 
erected a little stage, on which stood a 
table and a chair or two. The footlights 
were furnished by four acetylene lamps 


fed by a pipe running from two cans. 
They had fashioned burlap curtains, which 


two of them stood ready to draw. They 
had even curtained off a little space at 
one side of the stage where the actors 
might dress and make up. As we crossed 


the muddy floor a little string orchestra of 
poilus began to play. While the performers 
went behind the dressing curtain I stayed 
and applauded the musicians. At the end 
ot their piece, when I told them how good 
their work was, the leader said: 

**Ah, madame should have heard us be- 


fore the attack at Verdun! We had some 
members then; but tw of us were lost 
in that first half he 7 

When the band - gan to play again and 


the officers entered, g the orchestra 
I went behind the curtain. Madame 
Dussand was backed against the wall, her 
lips moving, her beautiful eyes rather glazed. 


carrying 


seats, 


If I didn’t know better,”’ I began, “I 
should think ” “Ah, but I am nerv- 
ous,’’ she said. “‘It’s not the ordinary stage- 
fright, but something deeper, something 


art. I have 


istrious and the 


nearer my n 





played before the 
most i most difficult audi- 


tors, but I did not feel them as I do now. 
i want to give these men the best I have 











I want to be more vibrating, more vital 
for these nknown children of far-away 
provi ces than I have ever cared to be before 
royal boxes. Do you know, madame, that 
the greatest artists in France, or the most 
indifferent, tre mble like novices before 
these soldiers, tl ough they are always so 
responsive, so devoted . 


Her v 
“Tt’s 


olce broke. 


true?” Georges Mare 


fine face lighting. “‘Nobody k 
great, how beautiful these men ar 
have done everything; they 

I ‘ . 





thing. They h: 
Outside there was a 
among the soldiers. The musicians stopped 
playing. Two poilus drew aside the cur 
tain, _— ere stood Mademoiselle Praincs 
1 her pink silk jacket and mud-splashed 
skirt and b ready to say the 
to the soldiers It had been written by 
someone but the words came as if 
from her heart, tellin g of the love, the 
the gratitude the actors felt fo 


ive saved France!” 
slight movement 








nein nvocation 
eise 
rev- 
erence, rthe 
soldiers. 

Then followed three full hours of enter- 
tainment. No other ces ( al 
the soldiers for breathless attentior d 
appreciation. They were standing t 
a few who had perched on a ale loft and 


audien r 


upon crossbeams. They were absolutely 
still, except for their laughter or clapping; 
and they hushed quickly, that no word 


There was a little 
at all of ti 
it was, so to speak, polite, 
almost wistful. Once they sh« 
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lost shouting, 
e American 
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sort; 
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Taste it once and you 
will serve it often 


You would know what gives “Swift's 
Premium" Ham its flavor if you could 
see how carefully each ham 1s selected and 


prepared, how each one is smoked just the 
right length of time over fragrant hickory 
fires until all its spicy 


cious flavor is brought out 


Have “* 


] sweetness, its deli 


Swift's Premium” Ham cooked in 


this new way for dinner tonight. Or se 
it your favorite way. At once your famil) 
will notice how unusually delicious it is 


“Swift's Premium” Ham 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 











What Happened in 7 
Camp May Happen in 


The Camper’s: gd 


“ The weather was’fine, the country bexntiful, and 
the trip a grand success, including the inthe adven- 
tare in which the (lt ~ bought just for target 
practice played such a prominent part. We won't 
spoil our memories of the trip by even thinking of 
what might have happened.”’ 


on 
Write for free book/et 
View to Shoot. and 
Catalog NoltS 
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“You, cant forget to make a Colt safe” 
COLTS PATENT FiRE ARMS Mr Co. HARTFORD, Conn. 
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Kissel AJ |-YEAR Cab | 


(Patents applied for) 


with new line of Kiss el Trucks | 


The ALL-YEAR 
Cab in Winter— 
showing use of 
winter attach- 
ments. 


The ALL- 

YEAR Cab in 

Summer-— with 

out winter attach- 
ments, is standard 
equipment on four Kissel 
Truck models. 


All-Year Comfort for Drivers— 


Increased Results for Owners 


ERE is Kissel’s contribution to the motor truck field — the New ALL-YEAR Cab —the application to trucks of 
the same idea that changed the motoring habits of a nation in the passenger car field;——a feature that will be 
eagerly welcomed by moter truck drivers and owners alike because it — 
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Protects drivers in wet and stormy weather— Insures competent handling and care of trucks by at- 
Removes the necessity of layups on account of rain tracting high class operators 


or snow storms— Keeps trucks in operation the year round regardless of 


Discourages speeding to get under cover—diminishes weather. 


possibilities of accidents and excessive wear and tear— In its summer form it provides drivers witha cool, open 


Increases the efficiency of the drivers by improving housing. In winter the ALL-YEAR Cab is quickly 
driving conditions— changed into a warm, dry, closed cab—weather-proof, 
draught and leak proof—by adding the winter attachments. 


Announcing the Five New Kissel Truck Models 


Ten years’ practical truck building experience has developed Kissel Trucks to the highest point of efficiency. The new line of Kissel Worm Drive Trucks means motor 
ized transportation at low initial cost and economical operating cost. Kissel Trucks have been proved out in over 200 lines of business. See your Kissel dealer 
c Investigate the New Kissel Truck line and the ALL-YEAR Cab that gives all-year protection to drivers and increased results to owners. 


Kissel Motor Car Company, Hartford, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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“THE FLYER” “GENERAL UTILITY” “FREIGHTER” “HEAVY DUTY” “DREADNOUGHT” 


shassis capacity including body Chassis capacity including body Chassis capacity including body Chassis capacity including body Chassis capacity including body 
2250 Ibs. Chassis price $1085 3400 Ibs. Chassis price $1485 5200 Ibs. Chassis price $2100 8600 Ibs. Chassis price $2950 11,800 lbs. Chassis price $3750 
In ite open form the ALL-YEAR Cab is standard equipment. Winter attachments $50 extra 
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(Continued from Page 27 
keen curiosity. It was when the sound of 
the enemy’s guns could be heard. They 


wanted to see how these artists were tak- 
ing the dangers of the Front. 

They liked everything they heard—the 
beautiful singing of Madame May; the 


humorous recitations of Mademoiselle De- 
bory. They laughed at the songs of M. 
Casa, who played his own a 
ments, facing the audience with wide-open, 
innocent eyes and puckered mouth, and 
the look of a serene old fat mother of a 
family, his head far back, his chin nestling. 
Then, of a sudden, a sly sophisticated look 
would come into his eyes at some partic- 
ular line, and he would relax into an oily 
fat smile. They liked M. Boyer, who 
strode on the platform in his gray-blue 
overcoat, smiling, zestful, abundant, some- 
times laughing in the middle of his songs. 
He was as much a joy to them as M. Casa. 

Particularly they loved the three little 
comedies, two-part, three-part and four- 
part—clever, brilliant, subtle—and all the 
points “‘got over.”” There was so much 
highly charged feeling, such an electric 
atmosphere, such direct contact of mind 
with mind, that it was impossible the points 
should not get over. At the close of the 
last -play, in which Madame Dussand, 
Mademoiselle Praince, Georges Marey and 
M. Casa ac ted, somebody called out “One, 


two, three And then the soldiers clapped, 
in a series of ‘‘One-two-three-four-five 
pause; one-two-three-four-five — pause; 
one-two-three-four-five— pause; one-two- 
three!”’ 


3ut there were two occasions when the 
audience and the actors were nearly one. 
The first time was when Madame Dussand 
sang the songs of the road to them and got 
them to join in the choruses. For genera- 
tions those songs have been in the blood 
and bones of the French people: Fanfan la 
Tulipe; Auprés de ma Blonde; Colette un 
Jour; and En Passant par la Lorraine. 

At first the soldiers were shy; but pres- 
ently they were unable to resist Madame 
Dussand’s verve; her way of acting out 
the lines, hands on hips, head swinging; 
her spirited gestures, which drew the audi- 
ence in toward her. 

The other moment of reunion was at the 
end, when Madame May sang the Mar- 
seillaise. She sang with pene trating sweet- 
ness and passion, and the y joined in, taking 
off their helmets or caps. They did not sing, 
iers, with the wild enthusiasm of 
the civilians in Paris, but quietly, almost 
solemnly. They know better than the civil- 
ians what their ideal of patriotism is cost- 
ing them 


these sold 


Waiting for the Attack 


A wonderful three hours! But it was 
impossible to look at those men without a 
tightness in the throat—not so much be- 
cause they had just come back from horror 
and death; not because they should soon 
again face these foes of all peace, all happi- 
ness; but because from those faces all 
the youth was seared away. One soldier 
of perhaps eighteen, a boy with a color like 
a Canadian, for three hours had his face 
fixed like a mask of joyous expectation. His 
eyebrows were raised, the » corners of his 
mouth were turned up, and the tip of his 
tongue was fixed against “his teeth. Yet at 
the end, when his face relaxed, there showed 
a substructure of strain. All of them had 
it; some more than others 

There was a young sublieutenant whose 
face haunted me, a boy with a thin, strong, 
sensitive profile.. His eyes were as old as 
a sibyl’s; his smile, however spontaneous, 
was weary. I thought of the pain it must 
give the woman who loved him most to see 
that worn strain ed face, the — of his 
All the soldiers smiled, but the smile 
was on top. Their subconscious 
never forget the anguish of war; 
off duty. 

The performance was over. The soldiers 
lingered in the barn, or just outside, to see 
us go away. We spoke to them and they 
thanked us. 

“You don’t know how happy you have 
made us!” they said again and again. 
“Come back soon.” 

M. Casa and M. Marey passed through 
the groups, bowing only, and got into their 
respective motors. 

“Why didn’t you talk to the 
I asked M. Casa. 

“It’s not wise. They’re suspicious of any 
man not in uniform, even if he is unfit. Me, 
for example. I look well; how do they 
know I am ill? Why am I not fighting for 


soul. 
St lv es 


never go 


” 


soldiers? 
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my country instead of singing? 
they know I am not an embusqué? 

The motors again and at the 
headquarters for dinner—seven courses and 
a typewritten menu—soldier servants to 
wait on us, and a sense of the most delighted 
welcome. The poilus in their white coats 
beamed at us affectionately as they served 
us in the dim old room. The officers paid 
us compliments and begged us not to go 
home til} morning; nor did we. Very inter- 
esting it was to watch the faces of the of- 
ficers. I fancied I could tell the staff 
officers from those who were in actual fight- 
ing, for the faces of the latter had the s ame 
substructure of strain as those of the poily 

What interested me most in the table 
talk, after I got used to the kind of stories 
that were going the rounds—though I pre 
tended my French was too poor to translate 
them—was the way the influence of that 
attack at Verdun came seeping forth, en 
veloping one slowly like some miasma, not 
to be driven away. From every quarter of 
the iong table I could hear that talk of 
Verdun. 

“The attack was to be at ten,”’ said the 
colonel; “from eight to ten I have never 
known the time to drag as on that day. I 
kept doubting the truth of my honest ‘Vitth 
watch.’ 

“Almost fifty 
four divisions.” 

oi rifle shooting; none whatever 
That hattle was fought with the artillery 
and with bombs. A rifle was of no 
use than a stirring spoon.” 

“Mud! It quicksand 
buried the Germans. It buried 
men. A glorious victory—but 
strange weapon, that mud!” 


How do 


officers’ 





thousand men engaged; 


more 


mud It 
own 


was 
our 


what a 


Magnificent Colonials 


“Those magnificent colonials! The big, 
black, leaping Cingalese going first—they 
terrify the Germans. Then the Arabs, the 
Moroccans, Tunisians. I command a com- 
pany of Arabs; brave men, good fighters, 
but one never knows when they are going 
to go mad with panic. They are like the 
Cingalese—they can’t stand a bombard- 
ment; so we bring tl 1em down to the trenches 
just the night before the attack.” 

“Germans glad to be taken! We didn’t 
even send them under guard to Verdun 
They surrendered; we faced them toward 
the fortress, gave them a push, and said: 
Go there!’ and they went, grinning, re- 
lieved.” 

** Ah, no; why should I disbelieve it when 
a man tells me he will never come alive out 
of this battle? I try to comfort him, to 
laugh at him; but in four cases out of five 
he is right. Something tells him, : 
right to listen—and to write his last letters 


and he is 


home. Two such men who said that to me 
before the attack were smothered in the 
mud.”” 

“No, madame”’—this to me—“we had 


relatively few losses. We took twe 
sand prisoners, as you know; rel: 


ive thou 
atively few 
losses 

I don’t like that word relatively when it 
applies to the death of men in battle. If 
the standard of measurement is a few rods 
of ground, ten kilometers by three to three 
and a half—well, then, as usual, 
up the whole horrible business. As the 
hours passed and the wine in the decanters 
grew lower, one or two 


officers became 
franker. I heard of a quarter lost from this 
company, 


one gives 


a fifth from that; of the terrible 
slaughter of the first half hour; of stretcher 
bearers killed at their work; of hundreds of 
men with frozen feet—and always of the 
horrible sucking murder done by the mud 
It drank men in; took them one by one, 
when there was no help near, and absorbed 
them relentlessly as they struggled. I be 

gan to feel that the mud was some devil, 
mocking men, making Nature herself side 
against them. The word mud has a sinister 
connotation for me now that I can never 
shake off. 

The car, then, and a long drive home 
through the mud. Beside me M. Casa be- 
gan a humorous monologue. For mile after 
mile it went on, brilliant or ridiculous 

“But, monsieur,” I said, “you are begin- 
ning to make me believe that it is not true 
that humorists are really serious persons.” 

“Listen, madame,” he said: “I had a 
brother who was dearer to me than anyone 
in the world. That brother, he loved his 
wife and child, and he made a good living 
for them. He had no frivolous interests 
outside his home, his business and his 
friends. And now he’s dead in the war; he’s 
nothing. So I, madame—I laugh; in the 
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Ask for This Tube 


by Name 


NDOUBTEDLY, a goodly portion of the 
renown won to Goodyear Tires is due to 
the high order of service performed by the Good- 
year Tubes inside them. 
The inner tube contributes to the success or failure of a 
casing to a far greater degree than the average motorist 
realizes. 





It can, by holding air unfailingly and keeping pressure up, 
support the casing in all its work and cushion it against 
every shock. 

Or it can, by failure to do these things, invite the premature 
ruin of the tire. 

We recommend Goodyear Tubes to all motorists who 
desire the greatest possible returns from their casings. 
They are thicker than ordinary tubes—built up from many 
sheets of the finest rubber, vulcanized together into a per- 
fect air-retaining unit. 


Their laminated construction guards against porosity, 
particles, defects of any kind. 


sand 
Even their valve patches are vulcanized in—not stuck on. 
Ask for Goodyear Tubes by name. Don’t say merely, 
“Give me a Goodyear casing and tube.”’ Say, rather, 
“Give me a Goodyear casing and a Goodyear tube.” 

We particule irly recommend the Heavy Tourist type for 


severe service. They are especially thick and vigorous, a 
trifle higher-priced than other tubes—and better 


Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘ 


from Goodyear Service 


‘Tire 


Station Dealers everywhere 


Goodyear Tires, Saver’’ Accessories 
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light of the war there is nothing worth worry- 
ing about, worth shedding a tear over 
nothing; nothing!” 

M. Casa hummed a little tune and added: 

“And now I'll look out of the window 
and see whether there is any sign of my 
white-faced friend, the moon.” 

Our second breakfast next morning in 
the hotel was typical of the brilliant hours 
we spent together before and after per- 
formances. As each actor came downstairs 
he went the rounds of the table, kissing the 
actresses on both cheeks and shaking hands 
with the men. We sat at table something 
like two hours. The actors told incidents 
that had happened to them while playing 
before the soldiers on previous occasions. 

Mademoiselle Praince said that once she 
acted with a gun carriage for the stage, and 
had to make her exit via the arms of the 
soldiers. Madame May told a story of play- 
ing in Alsace, at Thann, when an old, old 
man, much moved, said: 

“Since you are so good as to come so far 
to play for us, I'll show you a flag. It is the 
old flag from the town hall of Strasburg, 
which | myself raised in 1870, and which 
I've kept hidden from the Germans ever 
since.” 

Madame Dussand told of having been at 
Pogny when a German prisoner was brought 
in to the commanding officer. The man 
wept and got down on his knees, begging 
for mercy. Just then a French soldier was 
brought in, badly wounded. 

“What is it you want, my 
officer asked him. 

“Oh, my colonel, I am come to tell you 
good-by,” he replied. Then, seeing the Ger- 
man on his knees he looked at him fero- 
ciously and added: ‘‘ You—you’re crying, 
you coward! I am dead, but I’m not cry- 
ing!” 

They began to talk then of the spirit of 
the soldier, M. Boyer saying that he liked 
to perform before the soldiers just after 
they had come from the Front, because 
then they were excited and responsive. 

“Ah,” he added, “‘you talk of soldiers! 
You should have seen those with whom I 
fought in the first year of the war! When 
I remember their faces during mess, before 
we went into an attack! I sang then as I 
never do now. Those men! How marvel- 
ous they were! All dead now! They did 
not have much experience, but what a 
spirit! The ones fighting now have experi- 
ence; but if only we could have those first 
soldiers back there wouldn’t be a German 
alive in fifteen years!” 

**Ah, to hear those first soldiers singing 
the Marseillaise!’’ cried M. Marey. ‘“‘It 
should always be a man who sings the Mar- 
seillaise.”’ 

From talk of the soldiers they would per- 
haps swing into a series of stories, and then 
into a discussion of art. 

“An actor without gesture is nothing! 
Madame Dussand would exclaim. 


child?” the 


” 


A Little Peacemaker 


A knot of eager voices would begin to 
illustrate that point, analyzing - work of 
this and that actor. Then M. Casa would 
solemnly rise, wind his napkin oe a muff 
and, gliding across an imaginary stage 
show us how Madame Dussand took her 
applause in the Comédie Frangaise. Or, 
speaking into a corner of the sideboard, he 
would show how another great actor made 
a speech of thanks. 

After that he gave an impersonation of 
all of us as we hz id acted when he had been 
introduced to us, the group shouting out 
delightedly the name of each person cari- 
catured. Then perhaps we would run over 
the group of officers we had met the day 
before, telling which ones we had liked best. 
Then there would be more stories 
bly personal in character. 

** My little boy is a child in a thousand,’ 
one of the men said. “Let me illustrate: 
Just a few weeks ago my wife and I had 
a misunderstanding. You perceive? Very 
well! I packed up my things and moved 
away. A few days later I had a note from 
my little boy, who is at school. ‘Dear 
papa,’ he wrote, ‘I am very sorry to hear 
of the difficulty you and mamma have had. 
It is very foolish, this. I have asked for a 
holiday next Sunday and I am coming 
home from school. I shall expect to see 
both you and mamma in the house, very 
happy to see me, and very happy to be 
reconciled.’ He wrote the same letter to his 
mother. Naturally we were together on 
Sunday —as he had directed.” 

Charming, brilliant, kindly, lovable peo- 
ple! The time we spent at the table went 


possi- 


July 28, 19/7 


so fast that I was always surprised when 
the officer in charge told us that the cars 
were at the door to take us to our soldiers. 
We gave them a performance every day; 
and every time our impressions were differ- 
ent, with the exceptions that always the 
actors had the devoted attention of the 
poilus; that always they looked tired to 
the bone of their souls; that always we got 
the sinister atmosphere of the Battle of 
Verdun. 

Once we were at Ligny, rather a large 
town, to play before an audience that had 
been brought in from villages round about; 
the various companies did not know each 
other and their own officers were not with 
them. That audience did not fuse well. 
There were difficulties even before the per- 
formance, for the actors were indignant at 
the caretaker of the hall in which they 
played—a cross old woman who complained 
because the soldiers were tracking in mud. 
We sat in her own sitting room on her own 
chairs and told her what we thought of her. 
One person even remarked — sotto voce, 
however—that she deserved the beard and 
mustache God had afflicted her with 


Honors From the General 


“Track mud 
Madame May, 

could track 
wanted to!” 

Then, some of the soldiers did not get 
the points; the audience were mostly colo- 
nials, and the negroes, at least, did not 
have the alertness of the poilus. Others 
seemed oversophisticated. The actors felt 
it; these who were lesser artists exagger- 
ated their efforts—overdid it; the greater 
tried by their art to make the audience one, 

Twice more we played in rooms 
was a little schoolroom in a village big 
enough to have a mayor. He sat in the 
center of the audience, a shrewd-faced pro- 
vincial, not quite sure how far he ought to 
countenance Paris actresses. On the front 
seat sat General de Voillemont, a magnifi- 
cent looking man, with a crape band on his 
sleeve. At his feet crouched a dog that has 
been with him everywhere in the field. The 
general told me he had four sons fighting 
for France; one had been wounded in the 
Verdun attack and it had been three days 
before the father had got word of how 
he was. 

He enjoyed the performance as much as 
any of the poilus; and as M. Boyer sang 
his songs the general very al udib ly joined 
in; he seemed to know them all. The 
poilus kept their eyes on him as much as 
they did on the actresses. It was plain to 
see that they adored him. When the Mar- 
seillaise had been sung the general sprang 
to his feet 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I 
thank you on behalf of my soldiers and my- 
self for your wonderful program, which has 
touched our hearts and helped our minds, 
weary after the recent battle. You have 
played, no doubt, before many famous 
audiences, but never before to an audience 
like this; never before have you played to 
heroes—-to heroes such as my men are; to 
the noblest, the bravest soldiers France has 
ever known!” 

The look in the eyes of the general’s dog 
was as devoted as the —— in the eyes of the 
men. Indeed, we all fell in we with him; 
but he sin gled out Mademoiselle De bory 
for especial honor, making her a corpora 
in the Fifty-fifth Regiment, giving her 
epaulets with the numbers on them. That 
decoration did not seem quite sufficient to 
Mademoiselle Debory, who smiled, blushed 
and leaned ever so detinitely toward him. So 
then the general kissed her on both cheeks. 

it was after another performance in a 
hall in Ligny, when we were having tea 
with the officers, that I saw the artists out 
of character—that is, most of them were as 
prim as children trying to be good in church 

was having a beautiful time with the 
Count of Paris, whose family is as old as all 
France, but who looks like an oo 
and is said to be absolutely imperviou 
under fire. But Madame May moaned in 
my ear, in English: 

“Oh, how stiff they are; how difficult! 
I want to go home! Nobody is having a 
good time but you and Marcelle Praince.”’ 

Mademoiselle Praince was talking to a 
handsome officer—unusually tall. But 
then one is constantly surprised by the 
number of tall officers one sees in the war 
zone. | was arrested by her air. She is very 
self-confident; very secure in her sense of 
art. As I watched her I decided that the 

Cencluded on Page 33 
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They end this dangerous blinding Turns and roadsides flooded with 
glare which law and courtesy forbid soft, clear, wide-spread light 
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These dazzling shaft-lights are forbidden by countless On either side, nearby an ar away, the Warner-Lenz 


Lit 


traffic laws. If you have them, you must dim them—and sheds a flood of 
shut off four-fifths of your light. 


light. And 
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Their beams go straight ahead 
But, law or no law, you know that shaft-lights are wrong. At corners and at 1 i 


at road-turns, j 
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When you face them they affront you, and they blind you the road you leave, but not the 


The only safe way is to stop. roadside. not the curbing 


Then why not set a good example? The Warner-Lenz is in the dark 


legal anywhere. It lets you use your full light all the tim Compare that si 
It lights the way for you and others with rays which all can where a whole 
face. And shaft-lights never made the way so « i kept aglow 
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A fan-shaped field of vision—clear No tip of the car, no turning of 
as day—300 to 500 feet ahead the lens, alters this day-like light 


This is the night-view that you get when using Warner- The Warner-Lenz is 176 lenses in one, each lighting 
Lenz. Your whole range of vision is lighted. With shaft- different direction. So your car’s ups and downs don't affect 
lights, you know, two-thirds of this space is dark. the light, nor does turning of the lens in the 


The light is like moonlight brought down to the road That is very important. It is one reason why Warne! 
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they are. Go change today. Over 450,000 moto 
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“FIRST-AIDS” 
THAT LAST 


HE finest kind of comfort is that care-free feelin} you enjoy 
when you're provided with Firestone Tire Accessories. When 
you do need them, the need iS imperative. 


This Firestone Cementless Tube Patch, simple as it looks, is a typical 
example of Firestone expert building, and speaks volumes for Firestone 
thoroujhness and care. Hand-buffed, it is in every way treated with 
the scrupulous attention demanded by Firestone standards. 


It is easy to apply, and will not “creep” when properly applied. No 
matter how your tube inflates, the PATCH EXPANDS WITH IT 
and sticks tifhter as the tube gets hotter. Note the tab for 
quick removal of muslin. 


A Firestone Hook-On or Lace-On Boot, a can of Cure-Cut, or Blow- 
Out Patch, all these provide the saving, “stitch in time.” Ask your 
dealer for these helps. He is ready and the nearest Firestone Branch 
will keep him supplied. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Evervwhere 


Firestone 
Blow-Out Patch 


Firestone 


Hook-On Boot 
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only difference between her and a societ 
leader is that her surface is not 
suave, and her manners to men rather less 
trusting, rather more self-protecting 
As she talked to her enthralled officer she 


juite so 
qui 


wore a conscious armor of indifference; she 
did not look at him very much, but wher 
she did her glance was direct. She smiled 
she was charming; but she gave the in 


pression of being only slightly aware of hin 
Madame Dussand was practicing | 
stage laugh, not the loud joyous yawp wi 
which she had been wont to wel 
witticisms at breakfast. Her generous lov 
Watching 


ome thy 


able spirit was under a cloud 
her, I felt glad when the little officer under 
whose care we were put us into our motors 
and took us to the next place at which we 
were to play. 

The re our spirits rose For one thir y, 
most of the officers with whom we had 
dined on our first barnstorming evening 


had motored over to be with us. Then, 
were to play again in barn; and as we 
approached it we saw the pr hurry 
toward it. Best of all, our dressing room 


vas to be a kitchen from which a passage 
led directly into the barn 
The old woman who welcomed us was a 





tle bent ere vit 
November apple, blue 
girl’s smile she wore a 
strings As the ame 
a heap of clothes from off the 





ature i 
and a you 
white cap, with 
insheswept 


long benct 


eyes 





actresses c 


before the fire and urged us to sit down. 
And as we sat there, scraping the mud off 
our boots, she said 

‘You come to sir gz for the soldiers?” 

‘Yes, madame.” 

‘I,” said the old woman—‘“‘I wash for 








the soldiers.” And she patted the heap of 
clothes she held in her arms 
A very simple little happening, that; but 
there was something about it which mad 
our eyes grow dim. She was seventy years 
old, and she had eight sons fighting for 
France. She ane been born in that house 
had brought up sons there; andr 
spite of the ® ther r tron hells, she wo | 
not move away 
“TI cannot Wa hitorn eight 
said; “‘but there are other sold ‘ I 
1D) Iv a ey): 
IV 14 4s 
ty ! ‘ Ter \ 
‘ 
| é i R 
ing « t he ly i Stat } 
Allie Swere ! ( 
t we etlect mM , 
twee Allie nd Ru i we me 
) eY yrt Cre " 
a eat de 1 lreigt ‘ nN 
Swede 
mate 
is fror ‘ N 
1} P ‘ ‘ 
ere re ¢g 
’ er} An 
Russia. Swede t t 
I IN t 
n 
(ie t ” 1 
‘ ‘ e | i eA 
it £ t ‘ 
dy \ ‘ er Holland or Denn 
Imperial dem The Danish pe 
a whole, are strongly opposed to Gern 


cause, but they are powerk The Germar 
fleet trols the Baltic and could dest 


‘openhagen without lifting an anchor 


con 








Norway needs coal and the Allies do 
have the ships to transport it to Norwa; ) 
this country depends upon Germar 
Sw ind does. 

lies’ governments feel that if 
countries have the shij to import n 
terials and food from the I ted States 
to be reshipped in some form or other to 
One, Sane hould use these shins to 
bring coal from the I ed States and food 


for their own This would adjust the 
coal situation in Norway, at least, and pre- 
vent a food surplus in other neutral coun- 
tries. 

If Germany were placed upon herown r 
sources alone the end would be near 
Germany does not have the man 
harvest and preserve the food grown within 
own country. She not have 
and f: the cattle 


Last yearthe potatocrop wasnorma 


use 


, because 


power to 


her does the 


she 


1 


atten 


fodder to raise 
needs 











w for them. Wher ings pen here 
that make them laugh, I laug 
when they dream, as u will make ther 
dream to-night, mes é ! 
Pe 

Then the stab! 
of blue shadow; he < 
crowded standing ( ‘ t 

ming lace A ne 

trair In front of the ‘ ‘ “ 

} rs on wt } t tl 
of the vi t ‘ 

inety-tw 

Talking to a lic ul ri 

King at ela { ‘ 
felt the sinister atmosphere of Verdu 

One of your officers,”’ I said old me 
hat the soldiers are happy Il si idn t 
call them that, Dy their fac I ever 
here, where they re ¢ re} 

Here,”’ he replied, “they are not fightir 

they are away trom home iW r 
whether they are going to get permi 


sions 


to go home, 








or thinking of the per 


missions they have lost or have et 
me. Perhaps some of them have had bad 
news from home, or none at a It’ i 
whole world her ~anabr ! N 
they’re tt hap; r 
maybe cynical 

“Oh, not that! 

Then perl I I 

taken in the last tt i \ 
earthworks; one | ired I 

counted for; twelve tl nad | t 
and as many more killed! But va 
worth while? I have a horror of that 
tack. So many young boys were t who 
were in the trenches for the first time. The 
men suffered so dreadfully! No one w 
ever know how much! If you had seer 
them coming back did, you would 
have thought they been defeate 
instead of victorious. Lu en | 
been through so much that a t ne 
don't feel any more 

* At the beginning of the war I f 
diary of a dead Germar He wr 
thre gyre atest enthusia ? I 1 
issisting In the greats 

vor We all felt that w t B 
ow he e’s , _F re ‘ 14 2 ‘ 
that tl mu >t! { 
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; tlicient enc ‘ 
t vests, and the agrarians ) er 
cT ed for not | icing 
the government } pron ‘ 
ex] n in letters to the 1 ‘ 
the government has co i I 
horses it Impo e | 
potatoe »>bet rted t 


The 


tremely 


issued 


could | 


a, a 


notion rma 
est Gall the qoeenment 


critical. 
an order that no canned goods 
ye sold by the grocers These sup- 


plies, including boxes of French sardines 
and California fruit, were expected to carry 
Germany through the next crisis 

March and April are the hardest months 


for the 
by « 


far 





eta 


German Hausfrau. F 
‘ard is not sufficient to nourish anyone 
fruit 
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Blue Streak Belts Have Mies Speeds 


Before the amazing success of Blue 
Streak Belts, practical men _ recog- 
nized only one kind of belt speed. 

That was the speed due to the num- 
ber of drive revolutions per minute. 


But since the success of the Blue 
Streak Belt construction in reducing 
costs and increasing output, practical 
men have come to recognize another 
kind of belt speed—a_ kind with 
which technica! students of belting 
have long endeavored to deal. 


These are the speeds of the various 
lavers of the belt in going around the 
pulley. 

The outer layers must go faster 
than the layers next the pulley face 
because they have farther to go. 

The situation is roughly compar- 
able to the speeds of the outer and 
inner wheels of an automobile in go- 
ing around a curve. 

The outer wheels must go faster than 
the inner, or else the strains set up 
will skid the tires or strip the gears. 


If the outer part of the belt can 
not go faster than the inner, the belt 
will slip or else will soon wear out. 


In the automobile the desired dif- 
ference in speeds is obtained with the 
differential. 


In Blue Streak Belts the outer lay- 
ers are permitted to go faster than 
the inner because the quick and lively 
rubber with which they are impreg- 
nated automatically makes the proper 
adjustment between plies. 


That is one of the important rea- 
sons for the longer wear and better 
service of these belts. 


If they were not of ply and superior 
friction construction the consequent 
slip and strain would wear them out, 
as the automobile without differen- 
tials would wear out. 


In Blue Streak Belts the plies have 
play, but the ‘friction’ holds them in- 
separably and tenaciously together. 
There are no rivets, stitches, cement 


or glue. If they were not made in the 
superior and exclusive Blue Streak 
way they would be serviceable only 
in light and intermittent work. 


But Blue Streak Belts give money- 
saving and power-saving transmission 
in the most constant and heavy 
service. 


In these belts the outer part alway Ss 
goes around the pulleys faster than 
the inner part—without creepage, 
without loss of power, without strain 
on the belt. 

Their special weave duck and su- 
perior friction adapt themselves to all 
the speeds of the most exacting service. 

They lengthen the life of the belt 
and decrease shut-downs and delays. 

Blue Streak Belt materials and 
construction, both, advance belting 


theory and belting practice — foster 
money-saving and power-saving. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


VATV IDS ¢ 
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“America’s Greatest Light Six’ 
$1595 —$1725 
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‘““America’s First Car’’ 


Quarter Century of Automobile History 


by A. G. Seiberling 


General Manager, THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


ULY 4th the Haynes institution began its twenty-fifth year. The Haynes today 
typifies almost a quarter of a century of constant progress. The story of the 


a) Haynes is the story of the automobile in America. 


And the development of the car from America’s pioneer automobile, as made and 
driven by Elwood Haynes, to the Haynes automobile of today is actually the story of 
the growth and advancement of the industry itself. 


Look back through the years 
and count the number of automo- 
bile companies that have been 
started—and are forgotten. Count 
the number of cars that have been 
introduced—and forgotten. 


Through all the ups and downs 
of the industry, through good 
times and bad times, through 
days of doubt, the days when an 
automobile was a curiosity—and 
right on through the days when 
the automobile became a bene- 
ficial and enjoyable necessity — 
the Haynes has not only en- 
dured, but has steadily grown in 
public favor. 

_ «* .* 

We do not ask you to choose 
the Haynes because it was the 
first car made in America. ,We 
do not ask you to buy it because 
of its history. But we confi- 
dently offer it to you because of 
what it és. 


. . . . . 


And it could not be what it is 
if it were not for the experience, 
the knowledge, the technical skill 
the Haynes organization has 
acquired during the last twenty- 
four years. 

Improvement after improve- 
ment—development upon devel- 
opment—have naturally been 
features of the Haynes growth. 


° ° . 


Today the Haynes, whether 
you select America’s Greatest 
Light Six, or America’s Greatest 
Light Twelve, represents such 
tangible value that owning it is 
a paying investment. 

With its smooth-running, pow- 
erful, flexible motor; with its 
harmony of mechanical exact- 
ness and correctness, its owner 
is assured of extremely low 
upkeep, long life and continuing 
investment value. 


As to appearance—the Haynes 
receives admiring approval. We 
carry the same principle of last- 
ing value into the design and 
finish of the body and the general 
equipment of the car. 


. > * 


For three years we have been 
constantly increasing our manu- 
facturing facilities, and the de- 
mand for Haynes cars continues 
to grow. And this one fact sums 
up the reasons for the fact that 
the Haynes institution is almost a 
quarter of a century old today— 
its product has deserved, won, 
and held public approval. 


The Haynes is pictured on the 
next page. There is a Haynes 
dealer near you. I cordially 
invite you to let him show you 
the car itself, for I believe you 
will want it. 


Agencies all over the world — Catalog and name of nearest representative on request 


_ 
) 


ue 


, 


Wire Wheels Extra 


**America’s Greatest Light Twelv | 


$2095 — $2225 
Wire Wheels Included 
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| JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Service to you-through other manufacturers 


war 


~and in each of these. Johns-Manville serves you 


Johns-Manville 


Products 


UCKED in under the steel hide of the 

locomotive, a Johns-Manville product 
guards the heat that drives the train. You 
find other products in the electric control 
on the trolley car, the covering on your 
cellar furnace, your telephone central, the 
lining of your refrigerator, the spark timer 
on your motor car. 
Johns-Manville materials are an integral 
part of thousands of devices made by hun- 
dreds of different manufacturers whose 
contributions make up life’s conveniences 
and utilities. 
The American Manufacturer draws on 
Johns-Manville for raw material and aux- 


iliary apparatus, both of which he incorpo- 
rates into his finished product. Competi- 
tion, manufacturing economy and efficiency 
make this necessary. But on the other 
hand he knows that your judgment of his 
device is governed by the quality of the 
materials he uses. So he looks carefully 
into the merit of all such purchases. 


The fact thet Johns-Manville materials 
are the choice of so many manufacturers is 
a most significant endorsement—a testi- 
monial that must bear weight with you 
when you consider the purchase of any 
Johns-Manville material, directly or 
through other manufacturers. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 


10 Factories — Branches in 55 Large Cities 


Johns-Manville 


Products 





Concluded from Page 35 
and Wilbur and I will 
won't we, Wilbur?” 
Wilbur would, indeed; there was 
no sport he admired so much as the washing 
of party supper dishes. Mrs. Hillbridge 
protested for a suitable period, then winked 
at her husband and jerked her head back- 
ward at him; and they departed, leaving 
Wilbur in a comfortable fancy that this was 
his house and Myrtle his jolly little wife 

They laughed as they washed the dishes. 
He dropped some cold water down her neck, 
and she chased him about the kitchen, snap- 
ping the dish towel at him till he begged for 
mercy. They did not talk of solemn beauty 
or the misty plains; neither of silver nor 
of candlelight; but lustily sang together a 
pleasing melody: 


wash the dishes 





On, myyyyyy E-GY P-shun queen, 
You're the best I ever-rever-rever er 
ind your winks put the jing on the sphina 
SO | thinks, 


Vy dreamun E 


’ 
ip que-en 


Isn't 
Myrtle 


that a dandy song?” glowed 
“Oh, I'd die if I could just write 


one song like that! They say this man 
made a hundred thousand out of Poor 
Butterfly; but I don’t know—maybe it 


would be more fun to write movie scenarios 
Oh, just think of being a scenario writer 
and going out to Los Angeles and meeting 
Douglas Fairbanks! Isn't he a peach! | 
wonder if he is married. I was reading 

why, Just yesterday—it was an advertise- 








ment in the paper, where you can learn to 
write scenarios in six lessons; 
from a hundred to a thous 





them. Think of that! 


buy an automobile that would put it all 
over Doctor Julian’s! But still, think of 
v ting a song like that My dreammun 


Ejup que-en! 


Yes; that’s so,”” W 
I ad been a good supper! He certal 
1 corn fritters 
He contrasted this big kitchen, its er 
ame!l refrigerator, its cabinet, its new rang 
which Miss Weeks called a 
kitchen and in which she cooked one t! ng 
at atime on a kerosene burner 

It was good to he on kitchen terms of ir 
timacy after months in the bedrooms and 
offices of hotels It was good to have 
Myrtle acknowledge that he was on such 


ibur agree d 


LIKE 


vith the closet 


erms and to say, 


to the front porcl 


when they had gone out 
“Oh, do run in and get 


t} 


e minute they landed at Halifax. Poles 
and Ruthenians and Slovaks and Icelanders 


have been given the same advantages as 
ourselves. I’m not boasting of this, Mr 
Russky I’m only saying that, thougl 


we've never defined the principle in a cor 
stitution, our instinct toward mankind is 
the same as yours.” 

It was here Mr. Thorne broke in, saying 
that sympathy in the United States was all 
for France 

“I can understand that,”’ I said. *‘ You 
often find in a family that the sympathy of 
each of the members is for someone « 
side But that doesn’t keep them from 
being a family, or from acting ir 
moments with a family’s soli 
** And, personally,”’ Mr. Tho 
I don’t care for England.” 

I laughed politely in his face 

And do you, a business man, say that 
I thought business was carried 
pendently of personal regard. You might 
not like Mr. Warren or Mr 
Casemate’’—1 named the two other banker 
evel! Mr re; 
you do business with them as if you loved 
1 successfully too. In the 
the Americar 
ancies out of the ques 
for great ends.” 

“*Ah, but young lady,” Mr. Russky 
laimed, so noisily as to draw 

**vou forget that we're far from the scene 
of European disputes, and that our wisest 
course is to keep out of them!” 

I fell back again on what I had lea 


Larry strangways 


mportant 


1 
rit 
{ 





ne went on, 


on nae 


conceivably 


guests “or Brokenshire but 
them, and quite 


same the Briton and 
might put 


on and coéperate 


way 





person: 





ex- 


attention, 


rned 





Sut you're not far from the past of 
mankind. You inherit that as much as 
al BE an: and it isn’t an inheritance 





geographical st 


that can be lim 
quoted one of L 


knowing it by heart 


i y I 
arry Strangways’ letters, 


“Every Russian and 


German and Jew and Italian and Scotch- 
Y brings a 


mar who lands in New York 
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me a glass of ice water, Wilbur. You know 


where the ice box is.’ 

He swaggered through the hall, the din- 
ing room, the kitchen, as though all this 
were his. He was no longer a farm boy on 
sufferance in the great mansion of the great 
city. 

He cheerfully let thetaprur 1 hopped 
ice, filled the g 
switched off the 
toward the hall 

Someone, a block away, wa 






iss, Made the e t ‘ 
kitchen light, started 


and stopped 





violin. The kitchen window w ‘ 
as he looked from the darken he 
was conscious of a honeysu 

tling in the yard, of slumberous tre« dthe 
quiet night, while the music wound a thread 
of faint, fine emotion about hir Ar 
stantly he was identifying that 

Miss Weeks; and he knew that he 


doing it, and wanted to run av 
admirable young woman awaiting | 
the front porch 

“It isn’t Myrtle’s fault—she’s a lot bet 
ter than lam. I’m a hound; but, Lord, | 
don’t want to settle down yet! I don't 
want to look fat after supper, like P: 
bridge. I 
maybe ten, years older than 
much 
ways will be. I 


kid— like her 


guess probably she is « 
M ‘ 
still, she’s so younger; ; 


want to play et é 

















“Her” meant Miss Weeksto! Her 
would always mean Miss We« t he 
knew 

Myrtle was waiting. He trailed out to 
the pore She was cuddled or ‘ 
swing. She patted a cushion and sa 
ably 

‘Sit here and be comf 

Then, because he was afraid he 
kiss her, he did kiss her, and felt himself to 
be a traitor and a tiend and a are i 
ali at once Ag ne wanted to \ 
he wished to kiss her Sudads , 
standing beside the porch swing ‘ 
ng to his own stammering 

Oh, I mustn't | a— I t 
vi re SU good and t al at l " at l 





she is d 
If she would only be angry tell 
nin to go! He couldn't be ir to her 
But never again would he be yeu to 
kiss her! She was a stranger to hin 
always would be, though the were irried 
with bell, book and candle. But he iid 
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portion of it with him and binds the re 
sibility of the New World mo 
sins of the Old. Oceans and continet 
not separate us from s1 
away from our past, 
help to expiate what they and the 





run 





tors have done in the countries f 

they came. This isn’t going to be 

war or twentieth-century war. | the 
struggle of all those who have t I 
the burdens of the world against t ‘ 


have made them bear then 
“If that was the case,”” Mr. R 





doubtfully, “‘ Americans would be ‘ 
side.” 

“They will be all on one l¢ é the 
see it! The question is Will the) 
soon enough?” 

I was so interested I didn’t 
our immediate neighbors ere te 
nor did I observe what ( e | t 


told me afterward, tha 











bor on the right; but 1 couldn't: ( ! 
take the hint. It was, in fact, he w! 
We've too many old grudges ag 
England to keep step with herr 
I smiled engagingly 
But you've no old grudges against the 


British Empire, have you? 
“What do you mean?” 
“You've no old gruages aga t ida 

or Australia or the West In¢ r Ne 

Zealand or the Cape?” 

“N-no.”’ 
“Nor even against Scotland or Wak 

Ireland?”’ 

‘You recognize in all those 

spirit more rit aki! oO 

one with whict 
“Y-yes.” 
“Then isn’t that my point 

of England, and you see the southern end 
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Better than Leather 
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Ke A Woman's Adventure 
| on a Voleano 





| 1 th Ih ] ‘ag ] 
‘ E have frequently stated that And this is but one unsolicited letter among 
“via haes Neolin, far from being a mere unsolicited hundreds of letters. Similarls 
‘ , 
. . : ’ rrateful wearers have sent these to us. Man: 
substitute for leather, isactuallyleather’s “sr a ws 
— = : “3 he have stated that their Nedlin Soles have 


Supers as = shoe-sole. Could better worn two and three times better than their 
substantiation of this be given than in leather soles. Some have even written of a 
the following letter from Miss Jean P. _ six times greater wear. 
Lane, High School Librarian, in the ° 9 
._~ ae Nedlin’s Surplus Advanta 
City of Seattle, Washington? P antages 
And Nedlin Soles are better than leather soles 


, : not alone because they wearmore dependably 
I have just returned from an extensive visit 


to Kilauea, the active volcano on the Island 
of Hawaii. | went withaparty of Henolulu 
people, who warned me to be sure and take 
heavy leather soles. | wore NeGlin Soles. 


hey are better because more resilient, mor 
springy, more foot-cozy. Better be« ause they 
are watertight as a leaf. Better because they 
are tread-sure and safe for young and elder}, 
on wet or slippery sidewalks. And better for 
men as for women and children because they 
“We climbed over lava for two days and in conter a new foot-trimness in wet weather 
many places it was extremely sharp and making clumsy rubbers unnecessary. 
cutting—in others we felt the heat through ) 
our shoes. It was interesting to see my 
companions picking their way as soon as 
their leather soles got hot and began to 


shrivel. I was the envied one, for my For All Family Every Day Wear 
eer - " ° 


Nedlin Soles allowed me to stand on the 








Yet NeGdlin is not rubber. It is lighter than 
rubber. It will not crack like rubber or 
draw the feet like rubber. 


edge of a vast crack absolutely secure from Naturally, millions of Americans will never go 
——_—_— ——_—_——__—_— sliding. The sharpest lava did not even back to sole-leather. For they wear Nedlin Soles 
dent my NeGlin Soles. as all-season, all-weather, every-day soles. 


Many families are cutting their shoe-bills in 
‘* At the end of our trip the heavy leather soles _ half with thismodern, better-era shoe-sole. |t 


of my companions were both burned and comes on many styles of new shoes and for 
cracked. Yet my Nedlin Soles looked as men and women and children. And you can 
well as when I first started on that tramp. —_ getold shoes half-soled or full-soled with Nedlin. 


Be careful, however, to look for the name 





And this was all the more wonderful because Nedlin on the bottom of your new shoe: 
| the shoes | wore were ones which | bought Only so can you protect yours lf from 
| ee c : ‘ me : < - : 7 

last : mse _™ ~— - Fall for driving quickly deteriorating soles, made to look like 
a car and for hard road tramping. Nedlin Soles. Mark that mark; stamp it on 
i : . your memory: leolin 
GEiiton 2s ene | wish that all tourist trampers, who are so 


dependent on comfortable foot-wear for 

their pleasure, could have had my experi-  __ 

ence. Assuredly there could be no other The Goodyear lire & Rubber’ Co. 
soles for them but Nedlin Soles.”’ Akron, Ohio 


Nedlin 


U. S. Pat. Of 


Better than Leather 
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a, | An Advertisement by 
7 2. THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


” 


4 oan’ 


Haz ae 


. 1 aap e ; 
"ila Service. Cars of the Pullman Company 


are today operated over one 

hundred and thirty-seven railroads, aggregating 

223,489 miles of track, and afford the means to reach, with 

the maximum comfort, safety and convenience, every point 
of interest to the traveler. 


By securing Pullman accommodations, the traveler is 
further assured of safety, due to the strength of the car 
construction, security of health, due to the scientific cleaning 
and sanitary methods employed, and the convenience 
resulting from the service of fifteen thousand efficient and 
experienced car employes. Accommodations may be 
purchased in advance, and, if for any reason passengers are 
unable to make the trip, the amount paid for the tickets will, 
upon application, be immediately refunded. 


Experienced representatives stationed at every principal 
point in the United States are prepared at all times to 
provide special parties with private cars, containing dining 
room and kitchen, accommodating from eight to eighteen 
persons, In charge of a competent chef, porter and waiter, 
or, if desired, complete trains consisting of baggage-library, 
sleeping, dining and observation cars. 























Continued from Page 39 
Brokenshires, and Hugh 
guests had gone back to the smoking room 
As l entered, Mr. Brokenshire was sta) _s 
in his customary positior of command, 
little like a pasha i in his se raglio, his back Po 
the empty fireplace. With his handsome 
head and stately form, he would have been 
a truly imposing figure had it not t for 
his increased stoutness and the occasional 
— of his face 

had come upstairs with some elation. 
The eve ning might have been called mine. 
Most of the men, on Fejoit ing us in the 
drawin g-room, had sough it a word with me, 
and those who didn’t know me inquired 
who I was. I could hardly help the hope 
that Mr. Broke nshire might see | was worth 
n and that on becoming a member of 
his family I should bring my contribution. 


The two banker 


a, 


een 





ly Sait, 








But on the way upstairs Hugh gave m« 
a hint that in that I might be mistaken 

We ttle Alix, ou cert: y gave 
poor old dad a shock this time 

‘A shock?” I asked, in not unn&tura 





astonishment 

‘Your fireworks.” 

Firew¢ s! What on earth d 1 
mean?” 

‘It’s always a shock when fireworks go 
off too 20 TO ou and espe uly when 
its inc! I 

As we had reached the door is 
room I searched my conduct during dinner 
to see in what | had offended 

It is possible my entry might have passed 
nnoticed if Mr Brokenshire, with the 
kindest intentions, had not come 
to the thres! nd taken me by th 





ied me 


As if making a presentation she 


toward the august figure before the fireplace 


on little girl,’’ she said, in the hope 
of doing me a ons turn, “distinguished 
herself - night, n't she?” 


He must have been stung to sudden ad- 


ness by the sight of the two of us rae tl er 
In general he controlled himself in public 
He was often cruel, but with a quiet 


subtle cruelty, to which even the victims 





often didn't know how to take exceptior 

But to-night the long-gathering fury of 
passion Was incapable of further restraint 
Behind it there was all the explosive force 
of a lifetime of pride, complacence and 





elf-love 
of soft 





a vision 
pearls 


The exqu ‘reature 


with s 





rose ngs of 


who was parading her bargain, as you 
might sa without having paid for it, ex- 
cited him to the point of frenzy I saw 
later, what I didn’t understand at the 
time, that he was striking at her through 
me He eno to strike at 





| 


ad forced 





me, since I was the n« body who } 
erself into his family; 


fi 
hirst 


Dut she was his 
aim. 

Having looked at 
disdainfully looked away. 

She po Ae ly gave us an € 

he said with his incisive whiplas 

Mrs. Brokenshire dropped my | 

“Oh, Howard!” 

I think backed 


me disdainfully, he 





xhibitior 
} quietud 


and 
oward the 


she away t 


nearest chair. I was vaguely conscious 
of curious eyes in the dimness about me as 
I stood alone before my critic 

“I’m sorry if I’ve done anything wrong 


Mr. Brokenshire 
mean to.” 

He looked over my head, . 
ually, as one who takes no interest in the 
subject. 

“All the great stupidities have been 
committed by people who didn’t mean 
to—-but there they are!” 

I continued to be 


* Lsaid meekly. 


nes 
speak 





meek. 
didn’t know I had beer 
“The stupid never do.” 
** And I don’t think I huve 
with rising spirit. 
Though there 
room behind me, 
said: 
‘Unfortunately 
judge of that.” 





stupid.” 


I added 


been, 


consternation in the 


Brokensh 


was 
Mr. 
let others 


must 


you 
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’ T insisted 


wouldn't it be a kindness or your pa 
tell me in what way?” 
He pretended not merely nadiffere t 


but reluctance. 





‘Isn't that obvious?” 

“Not to me—and I don't think 
one else.” 

“What do you call it when on 1 
compel me to speak frankly—-What do you 
call it when one exposes one’s ignorance 
of iumental things before a room- 


of fund: 
ful of people 
be fore? . 
Since no one, not even Hugh, was brave 
10ugh to stand up for me, I had to do it 
or myself, 

“But I didn’t know I had.” 

“Probably not. It’s what I warned you 
the trouble to 


>» who've never set 


eyes on one 


er 
‘ 
i 


of, 














if you'll take remember. 
I said yunted to that—that, until 
you'd lez e ways of the people who 
are generally recognized as ¢ net 
in keeping yourself—un- 
ask whether one becom 
ly in talking of pul af- 
airs? 
‘You'll pardon me for giving y i les 
son before others; but, since you vite 
Wuite so Mr. Brokenshire lL dk n- 
vite it 
[hen I can only say that in what we 
call good society we bet ‘ trusi ve 
ta king of th ngs we know nothing t 
‘But surely one can set an ide g 
even if one hasn’t sounded all its depths 


And, as for the relations between this 
country and the British Empire 
‘Well-bred women leave such subjects 


to statesmen 


“Yes: 


statesmer 


We've 


I couldn’t resist the 





to 





temptation to say it nd we've left them 
to bankers but we ca look at Europe 
and be proud of the resu We womer! 

well-bred or otherwise, couldn't ike things 
worse even if we were to take a hand; 


and we might make them better 
He was not moved from his air of slig 


bored indifference 


“Then you must wait for women wit! 
some knowledge of the subject.” 

“But, Mr. Brokensh ire, I have meé 
knowledge of the subject! Though I’m 


neither English nor American, I’m bot 
I’ve only to shift from one side of my mind 
to the other to be either. Surely, when it 
comes to the question of a link between 


the two countries I love, I’m qualified to 


put in a plea for it.” 
I think his nerves were set further on 
edge because I dared to argue the point, 
‘ } 





though he would probably have 
ous if I had not. Hist was still that of 
a man deigning no more un to flin 
an ai stinging remark 

a future member of my family, 
not qualified to make yourself ridic- 


peen furl 


ne 


occasior 
“As 


you're 











ulous bef my friend To take you 
rrously was the kindest thing they 
do.’ 
Saw an opportunity. 
Then, wouldn't it be equally kind, sir 
if you were to follow their exampk 


Mrs. Billing’s henlike crow came out of 
the obscurity: 
‘She's got you there!” 


itec 


» sound inc ihim. He! 
more irritable but cruder. 
“Unhappily that’s beyond my 
have—I have to bl for my sor 
Hu gh spoke cut of the darknes his vo 
trembling with the fear of his own hard 
hood in more braving Jove 


ecame no 


power. I 
ush Hug! 
Ww 


once 


“Ch, no, dad! You must take that 

back.” 
father wheeled round in the new 

direction. He was losing command of the 
ironic courtesy he secured by his air of ir 
difference, and growing coarser. 

““My poor boy! I can’t take it ba 
You’re like myself—in that y« an only 





womal! 
It wa 
‘How 
W al 
et beg 
Jach 
hurried 
But 


refusing 


arn 
Ir. Br 
to be 





acated 


wife, who had risen conf 

chair and was backing awa 

the other side of the roon 
said poor H igh was t 


a woman; 


and he 


is. 


He’ 


YY 
i 
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arry) 


} 


one who doegn’t care a hang about 
ar 





who's in love with another n 
not be the first in the famil) 
but L me rely make ne ite 
caoing it ” 
Hugh leape forwa 
“She's not ve W hh al 
her 
l eda the w 
father you're 1 
1 was s r Hu 
t uught ol self Iw ( 
_ le? eas | ‘ at 
a ww from behind i 
taking awa j 
case Mr Br ensnire ga et! 
re ignhed grat 
she can t Go that, my't 
s. Eve vl ! $ | 
Ethel, and M eX a 4 
all here and the ar ontr 
Sa g wha 
*But she ma Know it 
Billing ‘ A x 
to make that discovery 
Ask he 
Hugh obeyed, st ite} 
“I’m asking ttle A 
are 
I i hing. Apa 
that it now what t 
fo T aed y he I 
Ire t l © 4 
curred to me were 
‘I th k Mr. B t ( 
Odd enough, | was cor 
It was the one assuag gia 
hate but he wouldn't 
the « ect of t! ad-bu r 
been in his rgnt tr | He 
right mind; he was merely a 


game with womer { 
you're fast in her « 
I heard Pau e wl 

‘Jack, for Heaven’ 

more Ja 
ps s arm with } 

dad 

more the ‘ 
I ce! | ihe < 
dressed to Hug! 

You see what a } 
be married, don’t yo 
has she asked y« to 
been alraid that 
fingers." He turned 
be alarmed, my dear 
word. You've ‘ 
p tion, al i 
peer ‘ vt I mur a 
Ww i vt A T T 
But a n.good time 
irmi¢ I e are 
! ntrencl inst 
want the er t 
pus! t a litth ) 

Poor Hu had g 
twisting my wrist a 
off, though I felt p 





























\ ‘ 
‘ ure 
I 1 ve is } 
hug ion t be ar 
fr Ethel Roasits 
a \ T t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ . ‘ ne t ‘ : 
perer versatior J R 
ip and tiptoed } ‘ 
the 1 Cissie | ‘ 
They talked in low nes at the 
airs ou é L fe | t 
“No, Hugh; I neve x 
you for that reason. I wa 
Decause see%me t rhe 
Mr. | e « tte : 
t be a 
*Rigl O} God! 
Mrs. Brok« ‘ 
©-TOSst adow e |! 
m. bu he ame t 
e wa Howa I ‘ 
. as va 
Tha i g, f ‘ 
It mes well f \W 
qut or I x t i 
Mrs. Billing’s hoarse ne 
phed every ! { 
aw Une al€ t t 
la, all a littie ne 
kele 
Hugh wa 
pering 
Alix, te mé Spe \ 
marrying me { W 
fellow? Is it Stra 
‘I've giver 1 the 
Hug lf 1 cal iM ‘ 
ght 
What were i 
Wa at tl reaso N 
‘ ' | A 
I looke ‘ 
we ere pea 
é er 1 ‘ 
T i ig ‘ 
my al T 
“Ha l ever give 
mie 1 hat " ‘ 
what | ought t 
| ret \A 1 ’ 
tnree ar ut 
‘ t i ! { ‘ 
We ometime ‘ 
Either he dropped my w 
n eit | ‘ er i 
i! the iD ‘ “a i~ il 
never 
Wh made 1 t 
dull 
A hund thing eve 
gave a great | 0} \ 
rurning ice he 
neaad aga t ‘ ante t 
I lider ‘ ‘ 
T I N« i 
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How the cups oper- 
ate to prevent skid- 
ding with no resist- 
ance to forward 
speed 
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Pennsyl 
| VACUUM CUP 


UPPOSE your “spare” is a Vacuum Cup Tire. 
Some day, you said when buying it, you’d give it 
a chance to prove its skid-prevention. 


A blowout—then comes the Vacuum Cups’ 
opportunity. You come upon a wet, slippery pave- 
ment. That right rear wheel with its Vacuum Cups 
grips the surface. No effort there to get traction. 


You’ve had your first experience with Vacuum 
Cups. It proves entirely favorable. Soon, a second 


Vacuum Cup Tire is equipped. You round a treacher- 
ous corner —wet, slippery, oily. You brace yourself 
for the skid that does not materialize. Vacuum Cups, 
by the power of their suction grip, have made another 
convert. At last, you have non-skid tires! 


The Vacuum Cups are guaranteed not to skid on 
wet, slippery pavements, else tires returnable at pur- 
chase price, after reasonable trial. Nor does the 
powerful hold of the Cups slow down the car or 
make excessive demands on power and fuel consump- 
tion. For the wheel rolls forward, gently lifting the 
cups’ edges and releasing the vacuum. 


1. Contact 2. Pressure 


4. Suction 
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vania 


TIRES 


The prices of Vacuum Cup Tires are practically on a 
parity with those of ordinary tires sold on a 3,500 mile 


basis, although Vacuum Cup Tires are guaranteed—per || Pennsylvama 
warranty tag—for AUTO TUBES 


6,000 miles romp <a 


Guaranteed Tensile Strength 
Iz Tons per Square Inch 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. The tube that lifted an au- 


Jeannette, Pa. tomobile. Another Pennsyl- 
vania achievement, based 
, on actual newly discovere 
Direct factory branches and Service : y< ered 
é' é, rocesses. 
Agencies throughout the United prucesse 
Bentee and Canads A tube that eliminates all 























common forms of deterioration 
—extremes of heat, cold, craz 
ing, checking, cracking, blister- 
ing, friction and wear and tear 
of long service in the casing. 

Can be carried indefinitely as 
a ‘“spare”’ without deteriorating 
Tough, tear-resisting, uniform 
highest quality. A worthy team- 
mate of the famous Vacuum 
Cup Tires. 

Now being distributed to the 
trade. Prices no higher than 
prevailing Pennsylvania Tube 
schedules. Free testing sample 
on request, 


DEALERS—Send for free sample 
and price list 
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7. Disengagement | 





5. Grip 6. Edge release 
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A Real Aid to 
Motoring 


Comfort 


T is not in the sense of 
repair that a Goodyear 
Tire-Saver Kit is most 

valuable,nor yet in the sense 
of prevention of trouble. 


Its greatest benefit to you 
will be in the feeling of 
security it gives you when 
motoring, in the knowledge 
that, whatever happens, 
you can get home. 


Of course, if you do need 
the Kit—if trouble 
come that the spares cannot 
cover 


' 
aoes 


it is there waiting to 
be used, a godsend in the 
emergency. 


But even this usefulness will 
not compare with the day . 
in-and y a out satisfaction 
of just having it along. 


and 
tire 
tube 


The Kit is complete 
compact 
putty, 
patches, inside and outside 
protection patches, cement, 


containing 
self-cure 


tape, valve 
gauge and 
essential first- 


tale, friction 
parts, pressure 
so on--all 


aids-to-tires 


$4.50, $4.75 and 
$5, according to size--is 
trifling compared to 
atisfaction it gives. 


Its price 


the 


Geodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist 
Tubes and “Tire Saver” Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Chio 


GOOD YEAR 


THE SATURDAY 


We were cuddling in a front-line dugout. 
All was quiet except Larry. We had been 
talking of trench feet. From that subject 
the conversation had drifted to route march- 
ing, its value and its effects. Then Larry 
obtained possession of the floor, if one may 
use s9 imaginative a term concerning a 
powwow in a dugout, and held forth at 
length. 

I wish, for the benefit of the American 
soldier-to-be, I could reproduce his argu- 
ment verbatim, quaint phraseology and all. 
I will do my best to do so, for through the 
spontaneous fun that always is part and 
parcel of Larry’s doings shone many a gem 
of sound common sense born of actual ex- 
perience as a man in the ranks. 

“Civilians walk, soldiers march,” he be- 
gan. “That is why trains were invented. 
For a soldier can do without them, and he 
is not a soldier until he can. What, then, 
is the difference between walking and mare h- 
ing, which makes of trains, trams and trac- 
tion engines almost a superfluity? It is 
simply this, mes amis. A platoon, a com- 
pany, a battalion on the road is not merely 
a collection of men. It is more to be com- 
pared with an eight-oared boat, with each 
man swinging in time and rhythm. When 
you have this feeling of combined action 
about a unit on the march, you have some- 
thing that will make a cemetery of mile- 
stones and will not find its own cemetery in 
the doing of it. 


“Learning to march is less important, 


than learning how to get ready to march. 
The back of all marching can be broken in 
the platoon hut before one sees the road. It 
is a question of socks and boots. No boot 
is fit to join in a march that is not a familiar 
comrade. The soldier’s foot must know it 
as if it had been born in it. New brooms 
sweep clean. So do new boots. They will 
sweep the road clean of your platoon in 
under five miles. Good boots, sound boots, 
well-fitting boots—that is the first secret of 
marching; but be sure and get to know 
them well before you make a test of them 
over ten or fifteen miles of road. Socks are 
hardly less important. A hole in a sock 
means a hole in your company. Only thick 
men wear thin socks on the march. Wise 
men soap their socks at the heels and the 
tops of the toes. Wise men, too, first soap 
and water their feet before they start their 
journey. A wash in hand is worth a score 
that you may never get once you have 
started.” 


The Golden Rules of Marching 


“Tn the early stages of this bally war the 
British soldier on the line of march looked 
like a parcels-post man. Later he developed 
into a sort of prototype of Father Christ- 
mas. It was only when the authorities 
tried to hang round his neck the unexpired 
portion of the next five years’ rations in 
addition, that it was found that he could no 
longer move without either horse or motor 
traction. And so he now marches as a 
soldier should march, with his equipment, 
his rifle and his fifty rounds of ammunition. 
And in his haversack he carries such toilet 


| accessories as will last him over a night or 


two. Rolled overcoats do not add to his 
comfort on the march, but they are mighty 
useful at night or if the weather is bad. In 
summer overcoats may safely accompany 
his pack by motor transport. In winter it 
is foolish not to carry them.” 

I might mention in passing that it is 
never safe for the foot soldier to depend on 
having his pack carried for him by motor 
transport. It is frequently impossible. At 
such times the weight and character of his 
equipment mean much to him; but of that 
more anon. 

“On the road itself,’ Larry continued, 
as he warmed to his subject, “there are 
three golden rules that make of a body of 
men a picture instead of a rabble. These 
are: First, march in step; second, hold to 
the right of the road; third, keep covered 
off from the front. A battalion on the 
march is a fine sight, but it is not the only 
pebble on the beach, nor is it likely to be 
the only unit on the paved road. Other 
departments of the service have their rights 
in either passing or overtaking. It is well 
to remember this. A good battalion does 
not need to side-step to allow a mounted 
orderly, a car or even a lorry to go by. 
Further, it is easier to march in step than to 
march out of it, just as it is easier to ride a 
horse than merely to sit on one, 
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‘“*Paved roads were not invented by the 
French for the discomfort of the infantry. 
Without them the transport problems of 
the British Army in France would have 
been multiplied by ten. They are a blessing 
in disguise, even if that disguise cannot be 
penetrated by the all-suffering foot slogger. 
The paved roads do slow up the infantry, 
however. Two and one-half miles an hour is 
the only safe rate to reckon upon. 

‘Files should be changed at halts so that 
the same men do not always strike it un- 
lucky on the cobbles. Trained men, not 
overloaded, will do their fifteen miles a day 
without discomfort, providing their feet 
are watched at the end of each day; that 
boots and putties are removed at the earliest 
possible moment, incipient blisters nipped 
in the bud, and the soothing charm of soap 
and water applied with regularity. A good 
officer always has his eye on the men’s feet, 
though he trains the men to keep their eyes 
off the ground. 

“Tt is customary in France for all units 
to halt at ten minutes to every hour when 
they are on the road, and to remain halted 
till the hour. Resting troops should remove 
all their equipment and lie down, with their 
feet raised if possible. They should also 
keep the road absolutely clear. Only 
alan should rest on the left side of the 
road. Even they should remember that the 
road was not made for them alone. Horses 
should be kept in the column, their heads 
turned toward the traffic, and their business 
ends in a direction where they can do no 
one harm.” 


The Wrong Time to Marry 


“A band is the greatest aid to good 
marching, but its position in the column 
should be frequently changed so that all 
companies may have the advantage of it. 
Failing a band, mouth organs and penny 
whistles help the journey on. Singing 
troops will always march farther and better 
than silent ones. Smoking on the line of 
march adds greatly to men’s comfort and 
happiness. I question whether it decreases 
their efficiency, and it undoubtedly in- 
creases their morale. 

“After a halt, troops should fall in, 
standing properly at ease. They should 
slope arms by order of the company com- 
mander and march off at attention, the 
command to march at ease being given by 
platoons soon after starting, at a sign from 
the battalion commander. Each platoon 
should comply with this order as it passes 
the spot where the leading platoon came to 
attention. Good troops come quickly to 
attention in like manner from the march- 
at-ease. They should tighten their rifle 
slings before they come to the slope, press 
on the butts, look straight to the front, 
throw their chests out and swing their dis- 
engaged arms. In a word, they should 
remember they are soldiers, a fact that they 
will soon forget on long marches if allowed 
to do so. 

“A really long march loses most of its 
terrors if it is split in two by a meal in the 
middle of the day and a rest of an hour or 
two. Constant and unauthorized eating 
and drinking on the road lead to inevitable 
inefficiency. ‘Water, water, everywhere, 
nor any drop to drink,’ should be the motto 
of a good battalion on the march. Bottles 
should all be full, but they should not be 
touched to the lips until an officer gives the 
word, which he should do very sparingly. 
Water is much more easily carried exter- 
nally than internally. Even temperance 
reformers would stand aghast if they could 
see the effect of cold water on a man’s 
insides when he is on the road. 

“Though marching appears to be the 
simplest thing a man can do and his natural 
method of progress, it is a department of 
military training that gives opportunity for 
much thought, much care, much instruc- 
tion and much foresight. A battalion that 
cannot march cannot fight. Even a civilian 
can tell a good sound unit on the road from 
an indifferent one.” 

How much longer Larry would have con- 
tinued no man may know. The trench 
relief from another battalion arrived at this 
point in his discourse, which effectually 
broke up the party, so far as that night was 
concerned. 

When Mister Punch gave his famous 
advice to those about to be married I 
suppose he never expected that his “Don’t” 
would be taken seriously. But I once heard 
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ND WHEN YOU GET TO FRANCE 


a very well-known general, who has been 
continually fighting on one Front or an- 
other for almost three years and who has 
commanded many, many thousands of men, 
say that he was very firmly of the opinion 
that young soldiers should avoid getting 
married on the eve of their departure for 
the fields of Mars. 

“I notice many young fellows, 

“who get carried away by the exciting 
influence of war and incur responsibilities 
beyond their years. Having married before 
starting for the Front, and no doubt having 
promised to run no unnecessary danger, 
they do not show any eagerness for enter- 
prise, and sometimes rouse the suspicion of 
cold feet in consequence.” 

That sounds a bit hard, but there is a lot 
of truth in it, nevertheless. We all want to 
come back home safe and sound, but the 
soldier with whom that desire is the 
dominating thought is unlikely to be the 
most valuable unit in his command. 

Advice as to kit is easy to give. It, too, 
consists chiefly of “Don'ts. When the 
ingenuity that lies at the beck and call of 
the big American department stores ge 
well to work, femininity will purchase war 
equipment for its dear ones to its heart's 
content. Some articles rendered thus avail- 
able may prove of value to the officer, but 
few indeed to the soldier. In spite of the 
many presents the embryo fighting man 
will no doubt receive from friends and 
relatives, presents that range from cooking 
pots to bullet-proof chest protectors, the 
personal articles he takes with him to war 
should be limited by what he is prepared to 
carry on a fifteen-mile march. 

The arms and necessary equipment of 
the British foot soldier total a weight of 
sixty pounds, and the American soldier's 
equipment will doubtless weigh about the 
same. Every ounce over that weight that a 
man attempts to carry will drag like so 
many pounds after the first hour’s march 
Many men think their extras will surely be 
carried for them, but I can assure them this 
will seldom be the case. Time after time 
it has been proved by new contingents that 
all extras to absolute necessities are inva- 
riably cast into the nearest ditch after the 
first lap. It is wise, therefore, to leave such 
extras at home. 

I remember the advice of my own gen- 
eral on this head. He had worked his way 
from subaltern to colonel of a famous 
British infantry regiment before the South 
African War, had commanded Australians 
in that campaign and cavalry in the present 
war. He is now commanding an infantry 
division that has gained an immortal name 
not only for its work at the landing at 
Gallipoli but for its conduct on the Somme 
and at Arras as well. 


” he said, 


yre- 


Permissible Extras 


“There are two articles and only two in 
the way of a soldier’s extra equipment that 
I would recommend,” he said to me one 
day. “First, a good watch—a wrist watch 
with a luminous face that screws into the 
ease. The works of a screw-faced watch are 
protected from damp and dust and should 
last for years without requiring attention. 
Avoid cheap watches and insist on a 
hermetically sealed case. Second, a lumi- 
nous compass. The best one I have ever 
seen is one in which the dial floats in oil. 
It is known in England as the Cavalry- 
School Compass. Not only a commissioned 
officer but a noncommissioned officer, 
however small the unit he commands, is 
responsible for his men. Loss of direction 
at night is an occurrence by no means un- 
common, and sometimes has fatal results 
A compass prevents such accidents. Its 
weight is small compared with its value. | 
have carried mine in my breeches pocket 
for more than two years, and I would as 
soon leave my watch behind as this trusted 
companion, my compass.” 

Arrived in France, on leaving the trans- 
port the American soldier’s natural eager- 
ness to get to the Front may suffer a rude 
shock, and he may be disappointed to find 
himself sent to some place well out of the 
sound of the guns for further preliminary 
training. Such places are often called rest 
camps. “Rest, ” once said a verdant army 
youth in my hearing, “is a comparative 
term in army circles. I have always found 
it to imply supreme discomfort and a much 
greater labor than that which one has just 

Concluded on Page 49 
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‘vstal White 


—for the Finer Things 


You instinctively associate Crystal White with things 
immaculate. An inviting table setting—fine 
white linens—dainty laces—sparkling tableware 
—a spotless kitchen or bathroom. 





Crystal White—the Perfect Family Soap—is recog- 
nized by America’s housewives as the handmaiden 
of unsullied cleanliness and sanitation, 


If you want to preserve the life and beauty of your 
finer things, and accomplish all household clean- 
ing duties with greater dispatch and thoroughness, 

| use Crystal White. 
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The Koaak Story of the War. 


War isn't all fighting—but to thousands of young \mericans on shipboard and in 


camp it will be a new world, will open up a new life. New ties will be formed, new 
friendships cemented. ‘The daily routine on shipboard and in camp, the shore leave in 
strange cities, the pictures of comrades—all these things will make a heart gripping Kodak 
story tor the folks at home. 

It's a genuine part of the Nation’s present job to keep tight the bonds between its 
tighters and those at home who can follow only with their hearts. Pictures from home 
and to the home can do their part. 

there's room tor a little Vest Pocket KODAK in every sailor's and soldier’s kit. The 
expense is small, six dollars. The cheerfulness it may bring is great. They are on sale 


] 


by Kodak dealers, everywhere. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 
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left. On disembarkation in France I found 
myself under orders to proceed to a rest 
camp. There is every appearance of an 
almost superh nsideration for in- 
dividual weifare in military orders. On 
carrying them out one is apt to be disap- 
pointed. My rest camp lay at the end of a 
march of five miles uy y paved road, 
where we found a ce of boarded 
tents. We reached the camp in the late 
afternoon. We left it before dawn the next 
morning for more marching on more paved 
roads, in search of a railway station that 


proved to be another fi 
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train is a « tion of cattle 





awn by an alleged engine, start 





at an unknown time for an unknown des 
nation. There is an air of se y about all 
movement in rance that is penetrated 
only by a German 

That is a standing joke in France, whicl 
is not alla JOKE it is astonis} ng t far 
the Hun secret service penetrates e! 








nan in the Allied armies, whatever his 
job, should never forget that German spies 
are every where M ict Know ledge Ss ul 


doubtedly collected by these wor 





ZOSsip. These Boche agents are quite cl ver 
enough and gain quite sufficient informa 


tion of use to the enemy without having 





placed at their disposal the assistance of 
those who are fighting the Boch« Moral 
Shun gossip of military matters wherever 
you are Then you cannot be unwitting! 
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in the chain of in- 

dustrial activity is of 

more importance than the fuse link, 

which protects lives, apparatus and 

property against the fire and accident hazards 

of short-circuits, overloads, and the effect of 
lightning discharges on electrical circuits. 


When a fuse operates to open an elec- 


trical circuit, 
machines are idle or lighting circuits dark until a new 
fuse replaces the one that has done its duty. There 
fore, where industrial machinery must be speeded up 
for unintermittent duty, it is of great importance to 
use fuses that may be instantly renewed to their 
original efficiency and replaced in the circuits. 


ECONOMY renewable FUSES 


may be used over and over again, 
not discarded after operation as are “One Time”’ Fuses. 
Our inexpensive “Drop Out’’ Renewal Link instantly 
restores a blown Economy Fuse to its original efficiency. 


The saving in annual fuse mainte- 
nance expense amounts to a full 80%. 


Used in immense quantities by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, by munitions and arms plants, by powder 
mills, by wireless stations ashore and afloat, by 
great steel mills and other industrial establishments 
and all the way down to small shops and homes. 


Whether you use one fuse or thousands, write today 
for Booklet S and details of our liberal sample offer. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO 


Also made in Canada at Montreal 
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- Sense and Nonsense 





Huckleberries High 


UT in a certain town in Oregon the 
Indians make a living in the season by 
| gathering huckleberries on the adjacent 


| 
| 


mountains, bringing them down and ped- 
dling them from house to house. Always, 
heretofore, the standard price for huckle- 
berries has been a dollar for four quarts. 
But last fall the copper-colored venders all 
at once, and all of asudden, put the price 
up to a dollar and a quarter. 

A thrifty housewife, making a purchase 
from a ragged buck, was moved to question 
the fairness of the advance. 

**Aren’t huckleberries just as plentiful as 
in former years, Big Joe?”’ she asked. 

With a grunt he admitted that the huckie- 
berry crop was bountiful. 

“Well, they aren’t any harder to pick 
than they used to be, are they?”’ she pressed. 

NOD 

“Then why do you ask more for them 
than you ever did before? What's the rea- 
son for wanting a quarter more?” 

**Huckleberries up because damn big war 
in Europe,” stated Big Joe. 


Her Secret Choice 


ORTER EMERSON BROWNE'S little 

girl came home from Sunday school one 
morning and said to her mother: 

“*Mamma, in Sunday school to-day they 


| asked all the children whom they wanted to 


be like.” 
*“*And whom did you tell them you wanted 


| to be like?” asked Mrs. Browne. 


““I told "em the Lord—but I meant Mary 
Pickford.” 


It Sounded Fatal 


WO little girls in a town in Southern 

California were overheard by an elder 
as they compared the marvelous things that 
had happened to them in their respective 
infancies. 

“*When I was born,”’ stated one, “‘I was 
so small that my papa put me in his over- 
coat pocket.” 

For a moment the other eyed her, half 
doubtfully. Then, filled with conviction, 
she said: 

“Oh, Helen, did you live?” 


Something New in Foods 


““TKEY,” said a primary teacher in 2a New 

York school to a small alien who was 
wrestling manfully with the intricacies of 
the English language, “‘do you know the 
word ‘chisel’?”’ 

“Sure do I know it, teacher,”’ said Ikey. 

“Well then, suppose you use the word 
‘chisel’ in its proper sense in a sentence.”’ 

Ikey thought a minute. 

“*T got it, teacher!” he exclaimed finally. 
“Sometimes at night my mutter she sends 
me by the grocery store to get a Swiss 
chisel for supper!” 


Good Old Nick 


HERE is a camera man attached to the 

photographic staff of a New York eve- 
ning newspaper who has the reputation of 
never saying an unpleasant thing about 
anybody or anything. When the news of 
the success of the Russian revolution and 
the deposition of the reigning dynasty 
came over the cables, someone in the office 
expressed his pleasure that the Czar had 
been ousted from the throne. 

“Oh, { don’t know,” said the pleasant- 
spoken photographer. ‘From all I ever 
heard about him he was a good guy— when 
he had it!” 


A Victim of Reticence 


PERSON of Polish nativity who knew 

no English was being arraigned in a 
New York police court the other day for 
mistreating a workhorse. The regular paid 
language sharp attached to the court being 
absent, the magistrate on the bench called 
for someone from the spectators to do the 
necessary translating. A fellow country- 
man of the prisoner stepped forward. 

His Honor waited patiently while the 
accused and the acting interpreter con- 
versed at great length, with endless ges- 
tures. When the dialogue had progressed 
with much spirit for about five minutes 
His Honor lost patience. 

** Well,” he inquired, ‘“‘ what has he got to 
say in answer to this complaint?” 

““He say he no care to say nothink,”’ ex 
plained the volunteer. 


LETTERS FROM THE WAR 


Continued from Page 18 


This change of name is a matter of some 
importance. For, not content with the 
twenty or more ambulance sections operat- 
ing at the Front, it has begun, as I recorded 
a few days ago, to form sections for trans- 
port service. If under these circumstances 
it pretended to be strictly an ambulance 
service it would be sailing under false 
colors, since motor-truck drivers carrying 
ammunition to the guns are belligerents in 
every respect, while ambulance men are 
not. The camion drivers, who go armed 
to the Front, have altered their uniforms 
accordingly, taking off the Red Cross but- 
tons and tabs of ambulance drivers and 
replacing them by the regular buttons and 
tabs of that branch of the French service. 

In a few days I am going up to see the 
first motor transport section received at the 
actual fighting Front and put to work. As 
a preliminary, I dropped into the head- 
quarters of the service at Passy. It is 
housed in an old chateau, a country place 
before Paris grew ou:ward anc took in 
Passy. A great garden that is almost a 
park lies below the chateau. In this park 
several iron springs still bubble out reddish- 
brown waters; they are the Faur de Passy, 
famous in French literature of the eight- 
eenth century. In these gardens, sitting 
with his head bare to the sun to stimulate 
imagination, Jean Jacques Rousseau wrote 
the first of his operas. Here, tradition says, 
Franklin made his first experiments with 
the lightning rod. The window of his lodg- 
ings when he was the social hit of Paris 
looks down on the park. And the whole 
place is haunted by the spirit of Voltaire, 
who used to meditate and work in these 


| gardens. 


Now, the chateau shows little of its old 
splendor. It has been changed into a set of 
offices, among the most busy in Paris. The 
old and commodious servants’ quarters in 
the basement have been transformed into 
dining rooms for the field-service men, and 


what was once a vaulted corridor, where 
fashionables taking the waters could get 
out of the sun, is a dormitory whose iron 
cots, furnished with gray army blankets, 
are ranged close side by side. Even these 
quarters have become insufficient, and the 
park that was once the Waters of Passy is 
dotted with white tents. Even these quar- 
ters will become inadequate in a month or 
two, the volunteers are coming in so fast. 
THE WAR ZONE, MAY 
If I gave the exact date aybe the censor w j ] 
HE old-time war correspondent, accord 
ing to his own story, used to scratch off 
his dispatches, on the night of battle, while 
sitting in a tent with the guns rumbling, 
and using a drumhead for a desk. This is 
the first time, in nearly three years of war, 
that I have had a chance to imitate him, 
even remotely. 

There is no drumhead to be had; the only 
drum I remember to have seen in the war 
zone was carried by a military band that 
serenaded us one night at a British rest 
station. Otherwise, I am giving a mild imi 
tation of the old act. 

For Iam scratching off these notes, befor: 
the details grow faint in memory, under a 
villainously dim lantern in the trailer of 
a camion, or army automobile truck. We 
shall be forced before long to take that word 
camion into the language; like most French 
military terms it is shorter and neater than 
ours and expresses one thing and one thing 
only. Therefore I propose to use it in futurs 
without apologies or quotation marks. 

These two-wheel trailers, which rest their 
ends on steel braces when there are no 
camions to hold them up, are used in camp 
as offices or quarters for the officers. This 
one has a little board writing shelf that lets 
down from the wall when the trailer is at 
rest; I am using that instead of a drum- 
head. The guns are doing their part; what 

Continued on Page 53 
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F MBASSADOR GERARD’S book has now been written. In it he 
| gives the first authentic, detailed recital of what actually happened 
in Germany before the United States entered the war. 


GERARD 
N GERMANY 


~M* FOUR Years in Germany”’ is the most fascinating news story of the war. Mr. 


Gerard’s disclosures are amazing and dramatic; real history that has not yet been told. 




















Written in forceful, vigorous style, they hold intense interest for every red-blooded 
\S American. ‘They explain many things about which Americans have wondered — disclose 
facts hitherto sealed in secret archives provide the most conclusive of all answers to the 
, 


query ““Why must we fight?’ 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis has arranged with Mr. Gerard for the first publication of this 


absorbing book exclusively in the 
EN 
IS 
PUBLIC ele LEDGER 


The National Newspaper — Published in Philadelphia 





It will be printed in generous installments, daily ar pecial su ption offer permits | to read A 
Sunday, for about six weeks, beginning Sunday, August St Gerard’ 

For One Do ar the Pu i Le ige? will be sent to \ l al 
daily and Sunday for the entire period of the series. This of the daily and Sunday Pui / 


Mail your order now. There is barely time to get your name on the 
list for the first installment. 


Public Ledger Company, Box 1526-A, Philadelphia. | enclose $ S the Pusuic I Rf ftheG 
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War R 
=. Delco 


dilate a de Endurance 


culties Met by Makesh: . 
vices—U.S.A. Brakes G. as shown 1TL 


Trouble in War Service 


{Seam War Service 


© EDITOR'S NOTE—In this 


article Mr. Bradley, special 
correspondent of THE AUTO. 
MOBILE with the allied 
armies, outlines tm detail the 
chicf troubles and defects 
brought out by war im the 
f cars and trucks in 

vice During 

n fire, after being hit by a German shell vee f several months 
as an ambulance driver, My 
ya Bradley was in daily contact 
tary circles about their dislike toward sev- with army wehicles and the 


yloying alternative eral makes of American men handling them, so his 
knowledge of the subject is 


he front, carbureters, and in plac- at once uccurate and compre: 
‘yilin of ing some recent impor- hensive 
coul _ tant contracts have in- | 
on the adoption ee Lf 
ean carbureter, which, once nnot be 
by the changing of the’ j@®, and the 
xd to have spare jets. QO@ithe great 
ehicles the whole of e air is 
-stem chamber, and i@ car 
the cylindeHasting 
Sere he ig is P 
which t reat 1ACCe 
in some 0 eir x, ee fron 
no met with3pd % ediocre driv. 
<t right outside R probably on thy 
sash : I st on two sets 
Aures which often assum a ere are comparatively 
service may be men- ¥. ctly designed and proper 
t chamber cover. On hem are additions, Furth 
river has to be used . unnecessary expense to fit a u, 
Fiats the cover The Italians use a self-containea 
er casting that & headlight, nearly always mounted « 
ut. Thus the 2 side lamps. The dash position has 
yy unscrewing fn for it enables the driver or mechani 
pecial wrench - wht without leaving his seat, also t 
the cover is is. he passes into sections of the cor 
taken off, * ld be seen by the enemy. There is 
thout the ie tage that the lamp is always prot 
nd easily a or collisions that are so common 
the car- ‘ . peeve 
vantage, “ Delco lighting sets on Buicks 
num of e. proved very satisfactory. The 
> writer can speak from personal 
knowledge of half a dozen cars 
which since August, 1916, to the 
place a present date have been behind 
1e . the trenches and ahead of the 
% artillery and never under cover, 
even for repairs. Most of the 
drivers had very little mechan- 
ical knowledge, and it was 
known that some had run their 
. cars for 12 months without 
tt he | av 3 . er | P ‘ ae > ’ ’ oiling or giving.any attention 
| he Jayton Nnygineering -aboratorie S C Ompany to the generator. Yet no trou- 
ble developed on these cars. 
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Manufacturers of Delco Starting, 


;' , . writer was connected were 
y , \ > t 
Lighting , and Ignition Systems rking so near the front that 
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Continued from Page 50 
commur 


iques will call in a day or soa 
of sufficient intensity” is 

ilesaway. The 
big fellows have just opened, and thei 
distant blast rattled the walls of the trailer 
a little. 

From the other side come sounds not en 
tirely appropriate to the setting—a chorus 
of young male voices chanting, with a long 
drawn-out, “Ise been 
workin’ on the railroad.’”” They have been 
singing for an hour every college song known 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific; for 
taps has not yet sounded; and, besides, 
discipline is a little lax for them this eve 
ning. To-morrow morning these singers, the 
pioneer American 
French Front, are to report at the line, 
inished transport drivers, for their actual 
work; and I am going with them 

I wrote about the for 
officers a few days ago. Men as well as 
officers need instruction in this branch of 
the service. When left 
Paris, a fortnight back, people supposed 
they were going straight to the Front. Asa 


tne 
‘bombardment 
going on at the line, a few mi 








unctuous chorus, 


camion section at the 


school camion 


this ploneer sectior 


matter of fact they were bound for this 
place within range of the guns for instruc 
tion. They are almost all university men, 


drive touring 


amion on bad 


such know how to 


and as 


cars; but driving a five-ton <« 
” 


roads is a special art 


The Cornell Section 


The camivon om t 


cers whom I saw in train 
ing last week are 


service and know a thousand and one 


veterans of the ambulance 
tricks 
about roads and shell-dodging and the ways 
These 


and regulations of the French 





nell two months ago, are green to the 


army game. 
1 forget, this is prevalently a 


Ir Case i 
will take 





Cornell section Tinkham, who 

them out as chef de section—and probably, 
later, as heutenant—is the bellwether who 
led them away from their books. An old 
ambulance man, he visited Cornell last 
winter and recruited this section for am 


When they 


rivers becameé 


arrived the need 





WOTr 


for rmio? } 


pressing. \ 
volunteered, and before other 
volunteers largely because Cornell has 


military drill and they } id therefore a kind 


were taken 





of preliminary ar 


I have 





been knocking the 


officers all the afternoon watching the 
second sectior which will follow in a fort 
night —get its schooling. The whole process 
of education In automobile driving on this 


ge ol a captain 
rench Army, has 


rgely because 


part of the Front is in cl 
Lieutenant G , of the 


charge ol the 
speaks English. A fine, 





upstanding, cl 





cut French gent he has a rov 
streak in him. n lle he yearnet 
know America. So for two years he wan- 
dered in our midst, picking up his living by 


working in stores in New York, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. This afternoon he 
told me that ; ya French 
Canadian woman who coul 
English entered the store. He 
to wait on her When she 








department 


one day in Chics 





dad not 


was told off 
had finished 


buying, she said 

“You speak rather good French, mor 
sieur.” 

**Madame flatters me,”’ he replied in the 
French formula for receiving a compli 
ment 

“But of course,” she added, “if you want 
the real French accent you must go to 
Paris. Your French is so good that it is a 


pity not to have it perfect!’ 

Lieutenant G , as it happens, is a 
Par n born and bred. 

He entered the war as a second lie 
in the Infantry Reserve. He 
leg and the back during the early 
fighting for Verdun. Invalided 
ned to the got it again—th 
time a she!l fragment in the left forearm. 
Ten months in hospital followed. He « 
out with a deep dent along his wrist and 
with all the fingers except zed. 
So, owing to capacity for leadership and his 
knowledge of the language, he 
this WOrk. 

He is popular with the 
but that way of tl y. 
Any officer who cannot hold his men by 
the handle of their affections is gradually 
shunted out of command. 

The second lieutenant 
of the lecture courses, is an 
zen, though he never saw 
parents were natives of the 
who followed their business to Paris, 








ana re- 





line, he 


ame 


two paraly 





oy & 


is the 


who gives most 
American citi- 
America. His 
United States 


where 


bor When he grew up and in- 
herited his share of the business he ma 
tained his American connect When a 
French boy in his circumstances comes of 
age he must declare whether he wants to be 
a citizen of his father’s country or of France. 
He chose the United States 

But when the war came he wanted to do 
something for France. “‘One thi 
know, I remembered, was automobiles,” he 
told me to-day. He entered the transport 
service as a private and worked his way up 


he was 


t 
ions 





to his commission. All 
days of th 


through the tryi 

Verdun attack, when improvised 
automobile transport saved the day, he 
was hustling c forward throug! 
towns harassed by air raids, swept with 


shells 








imtons 


Jecause he speaks perfect Englis! 


I cannot understand how, living always ir 
Paris, he has acquired so much of our 
slang—because he knows automobiles 
from tire to cover, and because of } 

experience with army transport, he is a 
ideal instructor; and he does most of the 


teaching 
I visited his € 
We are camped in a pretty piece of wo« 


} 


schooiroom this alternoor 





but a farm with ample buildir tands 
about a quarter of a mile along road 
and about half a mile farther, a tow: 


s office, the boys lister 


rhere, in the mayor 


goes Oo 





to lectures. Section A, whicl it 
to-morrow under Tinkham, with Scully, 
of Princeton, as his assistant, has finished 
its school education. 

Sublieutenant O was working wit! 


it 
Section B. At the moment when I entered 


the room the boys, grouped round a long 
table, were listening while he held forth on 
petrol or gasoline, aS We Cali it in de 
ance of Englist precede nt How to idye 
the quality of gasoline , how to look out! 


water, how to act when water s ypped | 
ceedings—he instructed them carefully on 
all that He ended with a lecture t 

‘ 


or our own 


automobile owners who wa 


help in this war might take to heart 
*Remember,”’ he said, “that every ter 
gallon can of petrol takes up as much spact 
as a sack of flour, and that our trouble at 
present is ocean transport Your Db, nex 
to getting ammunition through, ts to save 
petrol. Every time you stop your car and 


keep the engine running, just because you 
are too lazy to get down and crank w 
you are burning a fluid of which there 

none too much in the 
which has to be brought here in ship I 


ten minu 


world: ar 


es of useless ¢€ ngine Work j ire 


wasting somebody’s loaf of bread.’ 


Army Jokes 


There was a short rest period before 
hour for practical instruction, which meat 
running a five-ton truck as part of a p 
cession along calculatedly villair 


and about sharp hairpin turns. Asa v ) 
was forced to make a speech, and | 
looked back with sympathy to the sorrow 
of the board visitor when I was a school 
by 
However, what they wanted was nev 





not oratorv. k glist ye ) 
them but seldom, and French newspapers 
not every day 


what was doing. As a matter of fact, 1 


newspapers 


They were nungr' »} 


all can extract intellectual nourishme? 
from a French paper. Most of them have 
little of that theoretical French instru 
favored by our American schools wl 


breaks down when one has definite use f 
he language. 


On the way across the ocean there wer 


daily drills in the common practica 
phrases used by the French Army. Or 

them was La vtoiture est compléte—The 
wagon is full Who has ever analyzed the 


psy¢ hology of a fam ly JORE 
among all the phrases they lear: 
this one appeal to their sense of in 

At any rate, comp pronounced Frenct 
fashion and with rencnh meaning 


word of the cam} 





humorous by 





has drunk too much he is complet If 
has eaten enough, he is complet AY 
always brings a laugh. 

The practical work has its difficultic 
Most of these men, as I have said, } 
how to drive ordinary touring car , 
to manage these big five-ton truck ind 
country roads, not city streets, takes | 
tice and education. Like the officers dowr 


n their own special school, these men have 


been instructed in the anatomy and 

peculiarities of these automobiles—al! of 

which were made in America, by the wa 
The instruction here is less thor ug! 


than at the officers’ school, but it is de 
signed to keep them from fool blunders and 
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Sparks Drop in Vain on 
A Self-Sentering Roof 


Such a roof is cheap to build, and lasts almost forever 
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[ 1— The Focusing Hood into which 
| you look to see the picture 











2—The Ground Glass Screen where you watch the 
image full negative-size—focusing it exactly, adjust 
ing the composition up to the instant of exposure 














3—The Swinging Mirror which 
reflects image in full negative 
ize onto the ground glass screen 











4—The Focal Plane Shutter gives not only 
a wide range of speeds but also FULL 
timed, uniform exposure of the entire plate 








~~ is a 


harder test for 
any camera than to 
catch those fleeting 
moments of intimate 
charm in a child’s life? 
With a GRAFLEX 
you can take advan- 
tage of every opportu- 
take 


pictures which will 


nity to those 


mean so much to you 


in later years. 





y 

Way with a GRAFLEX 
you are so much more likely to get every 
picture you go after—how it focuses EXACTLY 
in full size before your eyes—how the focal plane 
shutter gives fully-timed exposures—this is told in 
the 64-page GRAFLEX Catalog. 


your deaier’s or from us. 


Copy free—at 


FOLMER & SCHWING DEPARTMENT 


hastman Aodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 





to make them understand the reasons for 
breakdowns. They apply their knowledge 
on the roads. Three or four of Section A 
who had never driven any machine before, 
learned a little slowly and were replaced, 
for this initial venture to the line, by 
experts from Section B. One of these 
students tried to ram down the wall of a 
post office last week; and another once had 
his machine bucking like a bronco until it 
collided with the machine just ahead of him 
in the column. Taking the hairpin turns is 
in general the greatest trouble to the be- 
ginners. To prevent stopping the convoy 

the one unforgivable sin in French auto- 
mobile transport—these turns must be 
made on regular speed, without stopping 
and backing. No man is passed for the 
Front until he can do this with certainty. 

As I was writing this I heard a rumble 
outside on the road. I opened the canvas 
cover of the trailer. A dark line of camions 
was bumping past the trees. Daly, the 
Yale captain in the remote peace days of 
1910, who will take out Section B when its 
education is finished, poked in his head to 
explain that it is a night run. 

Near the fighting Front, as all the world 
knows, there are no headlights, They 
would betray you to the enemy. One must 
run in darkness, looking out for traffic with 
a kind of sixth sense. That takes practice, 
and every other evening the squad must 
make a night run, in battle conditions. The 
singers have gone to bed long ago. Also, the 
“evening hate” along the line has stopped. 
The silence of forests is over the camp. 
And now Tinkham has added a few re- 
marks to the record of the day. 

“You know,” says Tinkham, “about 
every few minutes, it seems to me, I have 
been obliged to call this squad together to 
get something in the way of equipment 
fitted on them. To-night, just as they were 
breaking up, one of them said: 

***Well, boss, I suppose in the morning 
we'll be called up to get measured for 
harps and halos!’” 


Paris, Two Days LATER. 

HE bugle turned me out of bed at five 

o’clock yesterday morning, blowing the 
old, familiar reveille of the American 
Army—‘“‘I can’t get em upin the morning.” 
It had turned out a beautiful day, and 
because a bright day is a good one for 
artillery observation the heavies were going 
along the Front. The water cart pulled 
round a turn of our pretty woodland road, 
and the two sections, in their undershirts, 
ran out with rubber collapsible washpans 
to get the means of morning ablutions. 

This is a new camp, and the shower 
baths were not installed down the road until 
a few days ago; in the meantime the earlier 
arrivals, being university men and accus- 
tomed to bathing, got their first idea of 
the hardships of war. The camp is in a dry 
spot, except when it is raining, and the 
water has to be hauled by a foolish little 
tank cart, driven by a French Territorial 
infantryman and drawn by a shaggy gray 
pony. Each man gets his panful for his 
morning wash, and no more until the water 
cart comes again. 


Fromage, the Camp Mascot 


Assembly followed, and the ceremony of 
hoisting the flag—or rather two flags, for 
the Tricolor and the Stars and Stripes float 
side by side at the gates of the camp. The 
sections, drawn up separately, presented 
arms. In the meantime Fromage, the 
small, curly, coal-black puppy who is mas 
cot to the camp, had roused from his 
slumbers upon noticing that there was 
something doing, and was’ going down the 
line biting feet as he passed, quite contented 
that they were so still. 

And before the cook had ladled break- 
fast into the grub tins the whole wood was 
abustle with the business of preparation 
for departure. The departing squad was 
loaded, with luggage, into four empty ca- 
while four men of Section B who 
needed the practice, were told off to drive. 
It had rained a little in the night, and the 
road through the wood was in bad shape, so 
that the leading camion stuck. The men of 
Section B had to run out and shove it free; 
which killed any fuss or ceremony there 
might have been about the departure of the 
pioneer section for the Front and actual 
work. 

I rode in the staff car with Tinkham and 
the lieutenant; Scully, wanting the prac- 
tice, mounted the driver's seat of the lead 
ing camion, his leather-bound road map i 
hand, just by way of getting a little practice 


nions, 


July 28,1917 


in following roads. Our car was parked in 
the fortified farm, halfway between us and 
the village. 

I pause here to say that this is a region 
of fortified farms, and they give a peculiar 
color to this beautiful part of dear, suffer- 
ing France. In old years, Northern France 
suffered continually from the barbaric 
invader, as she is suffering now. Also, 
there were robbers who preyed upon the 
rich farms of the country that was the 
granary-of Europe. So the peasant pro- 
prietors grouped houses, sheds and barns 
about a courtyard and surrounded the whole 
thing with a thick, ten-foot wall, pierced by 
long loopholes for bowmen. The finest of 
them had watchtowers at the corners of the 
wall. Here and there the loopholes and 
bastions are still visible. In other farms, 
the old walls have fallen into decay, but the 
peasants, by the law of habit, have rebuilt 
them, though without the loopholes. There 
were no loopholes in the wall of this farm, 
but it kept the old form. 


Bad Roads Good Practice 


One or two batteries of artillery, shifting 
position, passed us on the road up. They 
were coming out from the line; their uni- 
forms were soiled, streaked and faded, their 
horses showed need of the currycomb, one 
of the camp kitchens, smoking with the fire 
that was baking bread as it bumped along 
the road, had a hole through its stack. 
There was more artillery at the farm; a 
battery was finding quarters and parks for 
its guns, and the heavy, good-humored- 
looking peasant woman who works the 
place while her husband fights was running 
making arrangements. Two little 
girls, of about four and six, tagged her, re 
turning shy but friendly 
advances of the soldiers 

Some errand took me for a minute to the 
farmhouse, flanked on one side by a car- 
riage shed and on the other by a granary. 
In the little hallway stood a goat—a fat 
and stolid goat, who looked at me out of his 
wide-set, heavy-lidded eyes with neither 
hostility nor affection, and had to be pushed 
out of the way before I could get into the 
living room. To go ahead a few hours: 
When we came back to the farm late that 
afternoon we found four officers playing 
cards in the courty ard. One of them, with 
whoops of laughter, told us that when they 
went in to luncheon they found the goat 
lying under the table. It appears that he is 
the privileged animal of that farm. 

Section B, which was going up to 
lecture hall in the village for some 1e- 
tion, was piling into a camion. The French 
poilus crowded into the courtyard to look 
at them with shy friendliness. I rushed out 
to photograph the group; whereupon they 
struck poses, as people always do under 
When my shutter had 
snapped a soldier came out of the crowd 
and spoke to me in very good English. He 
had been a waiter in London before the 
war, he said; and would I do something 
for him? Nearly three years he had been 
in the army now, and had never been pho- 
tographed with his comrades. Could mon- 
sieur send him a print? He would be glad 
to pay for it. 

This happens nearly every time y« 

a photograph at the Front, and is : 
sance or a chance to do a great kind 

just as you look at it. For of « r 
photographs will become va fan 
heirlooms as the years go on. One cat 

no more welcome favor to a man at 
Front. That old German camera ‘ )- 
ping to pieces in my hands; I tried night 
before last to repair it with a pair of pincers 
and a hammer that I borrowed from the 
toolchest of a camion, and only made it 
worse. But I hope it worked that time. 

The lieutenant had pie ked the road to 
the new camp, and had purposely picked a 
bad one. Most of it was a mere dirt road, 
in strong contrast to the fine French high- 
ways that the army is keeping up with suc! 
pains in order that transport of supplies 
may not be hampered But this one 
resembled a country road in the newly 
settled West. It would teach the drivers 


how to overcome obstacles sucti as 


about 


smiles to the 


such circumstances. 


might meet at the Front, the lieutenant 
explained to me as we bowled along by side 
roads or, cutting in ahead of the camion 
train, went before. 

So far as I have seen it, the work 
instruction in the French Army proceeds or 
the theory of telling the man what to do 
and how to do it, and then letting 
learn by his mistakes. After he has 


Conciuded on Page 57 
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A dog—and 


A dog and a gun go together. They are two of the greatest 











1 Winchester will |! ‘ 
, ht ad ‘ 
teachers in the world. t ehty glad got a 
I tradit bet it 
From the dog, a boy learns the meaning of friendship and ame boy the gun 
unswerving loyalty. From the gun, he learns the meaning of be most proud of BOYS AND GIRLS 
responsibility and accuracy. These are lessons that are more valu Ww “ow; ” Winchester Medals for 
> - : -] - oki wi ne 4 
able to him than all his schoolbooks put together. hat the name inck «ster means a wets Ge 
The name “Winchester” stands for the best tradit Stet otee 
: in gun makin For ov } f nt Wu t } ‘ t g 
What a gun will do for your boy wt sameness cra: pon gy "eC 
> . . - rifles hb It he eet A +} ’ j . \ ' 1 , “. 
The sport of shooting is the greatest developer of mental re rifles built the W: n ' t W W b 
P , originated a model and < ber tor eV purpos W 
sources—mental quickness, fair play, steady nerves, control, and site Wied ; , . . . 
the ability to mix in manly competition with companions ; ‘ ; Ml ! ‘ 
It will develop in your boy the invaluable qualities of self factu f firear 
reliance, concentration and perseverance. Eve f I fle that th me W G 
’ : . : , chester” is fired over ) time th exce . : 
A boy’s natural interest in a gun is going to make him get his cheineiiiiie. iindeniie indehien iano ' . - : 
. . ’ tPOChigii eels. a et | ‘ a , ‘ . t € ! { 
hands on one sooner or later, so the sooner you teach him th in itn eth eat a a , 
correct use of a gun, the better. Remember that it is just as m inch in thickness os met By 1 Bennett 
important for every boy to know how to handle a gun safely as it Process all Winchester £ na finish that “ 
is that he should know how to swim. lasts a lifetime; hard t atcn ane cs cum & 
The same care that is taken with Winchester ¢ if 
. is taken with Winchest« mmunitior I tw 
Let your boy earn a Winchester Medal inicio ae > nmeiion w J 
To encourage marksmanship and the correct handling of a rifle among the b plains why Winchest , pert H 
and girls of America we are awarding Gold Plated and Silver Plated Medals for . 
skill with the Winchester .22 caliber rifle Let the boy have it now 
These Medals are awarded by the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, an honorary Don’t delay any longer giving t ts of a W I 
club with membership among the boys and girls all over the United State Th place neat 1, eith tl r I 
are no dues and no military obligations involved lo not k1 where t re 
There is only one thing a boy could show his chums with more pride than a we will nelp y at 
beautiful, new shiny Winchester and that is, one of these Winchester Mark Take oO b t 
man’ or “‘Sharpshooter’’ Medals Winchest« Y “ | what ‘ i ‘ 
Get your boy a Winchester rifle Let him have the benefits that r will Ask . r our catalog and bookiet t i ye ' I 
bring him. Get him in on this Winchester mpetition which willi teach him the SUPPSY YOU, Write us . ; 
correct use of a gun from the star WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 51, New H 
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The Price of Safety 


Safety is the most precious thing in the world. Our police, fire, and health depart- 
ments, the army and navy—our Great War to make the world safe for democracy — 
show the price that intelligence gladly pays for safety. Weed Tire Chains are a factor 
in making the world safe because a motor car must have them to be safe. 


To insure motoring safety for everyone —everywhere, Weed Tire Chains are sold 
wherever automobile accessories and hardware are sold. Most dealers carry an assort- 
ment of Weed Chains for all makes, styles and sizes of tires in general use. But if your 
tires are of an uncommon size or your dealer cannot supply you with Weed Chains, we 


will send them to you, express prepaid, on receipt of a Certified Check or a Money 
Order at the following prices: 


Weed Chains for _Pneumatic Tires 





Size Price por Pale Size Price per Pair | Size Price per Pair | Size Price per Pair | Sise Price per Pair | Size Price per Pair | Sise Price per Pair 
8x2!, $3.50 | 36x3 $6.00 | 30x4 $5.50 | 36x4 $7.50 | 35x4!4 $8.00 34x5 $8.50 | 40x5 $12.00 
30x2'%4 3.75 | 28x34 4.50 | 31x4 6.00 | 37x4 8.00 | 36x414 | 35x5 9.00 | 36x514 12.00 | 
28x3 00 | 30x31 5.00 | 32x4 6.00 | 40x4 10.00 | 37x44 8.75 | 36x5 9.00 | 37x5%4 13.00 | 
30x3 : 32x314 5.50 | 33x4 6.50 | 30x44 6.50 | 38x414 5 37x5 9.75 | 38x5!5 14.00 | 
32x3 34x3!14 6.00 | 34x4 7.00 | 32x4!'¢ 7.00 | 40x4! 38x5 10.50 | 38x6 14.00 

5 36x3'4 6.50 | 35x4 7.50 | 34x4'% 7.50 | 42x4% 12.50 | 39x5 11.25 | 40x6 15.00 | 


———— — 














Weed Cross Chains — Diamond Hard, But Not Brittle 


Se each Size 344 in. . 8c each Size 414 in 10c each | Size 5!. in. . 15¢ each 
er ; j a } Po ae? a | ay 5 ." 12 Pi = a . 1&8c 


Weed Chains for Solid Tires 
Made especially strong in every particular to meet the requirements of heavy truck service 


FOR SINGLE SOLID TIRES 





Price per Pair Size Price per Pair Size Price per Pair Size Price per Pair Sue Price per Pair Size 


Price per Pair | 
$ 6.00 s4x3! $ &.50 


354 $11.00 34x4! $10.50 39x45 $15.50 10x6 $16.00 
6.50 35x3 950 | 36x4 11.00 36x4! 11.50 | 40x5 15.50 1x6 17.00 

wo | 36x3 950 | 37x4 12.00 3Xx4! 12.50 $1x5 16.50 | 42x6 17.00 
00 six3! 10.00 $Sx4 12.00 $4x5 0 35x 14.00 36x7 16.00 
x 50 {kx}! 10.00 39x4 13.00 $5x5 
OOO s0x4 & 50 40x4 13.00 SOx5 


0 sOx6 14.00 3&x/ 1,.00 


13 | 

c 13.50 7x6 15.00 9x7 18.00 | 

7.00 s2x4 9 00 4ix4 14.00 37x5 14.50 | 38x6 15.00 | 40x7 .. 18.00 
14 | 


0 S44 10.00 | 42x4 14.00 kx 5 


SU 30x6 16.00 | tix 19.00 





FOR DUAL SOLID TIRES 





Price per Pair Size Price per Pair Size Price per Pair Size Price per Pair Size Price per Pair 
$12.50 39x31! $17.00 40x4 .. $18.00 sOx5 $17.00 39x6 $21.00 
13.50 10x31). 17.00 41x4 19.00 7x5 18.00 $0x6 1.00 
14.50 iix3! 18.00 4)x4 19.00 8x5 18.00 41x6 Ow 
15.50 34x4 15.00 34x4! 15.5 39x5 19.00 1)x6 OO 
14.00 35x4 16.00 6x4! 16.5 4$0x5 19.00 39x7 3.00 
15.00 36x4 16.00 3&x4! 17.5 1x5 F 0.00 40x7 3.00 
15.00 37x4 17.00 40x4! 18.5 $)x5 0.00 4 00 
16.00 38x4 17.00 34x5 16.5 35x6 19.00 x7 . 24.00 

16.00 30x4 18.00 5x5 7 37x6 '0 00 

















CROSS CHAINS, MADE OF SPECIAL STOCK 





For Single Solid Tires For Dua! Solid Tires 
Price § 9.00 per ( Size 3’ ‘ Price $25.00 per ¢ 
; ae & “e 314" . 272.00 " * 

900° * 7 2 ” 30.00 
—- . }! . 33.00 
ae 5 35.00 
7.00 * 6 : . 38.00 WEED CHAINS 

;.00 i si 40.00 . FOR SOLID 


a 2 Kt 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT \¢// CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


























(Concluded from 


Page 54 


the mistake the instructor takes him ir 
hand and with a pleasant word or a joke 
sets him right. 

The first incident occurred at a sharp 
hairpin turn on a road that climbed past 


a beautiful fortified farm, the loopholes and 

turrets still in pl The three leading 

drivers made it in pretty shape; the fourth 
¢ 


and last turned too late and was forced 





LO 
stop and i by his mis 
take, he n ar, and all but 
went ove The mion 
spilled lithe brown bodies; the section ran 


ut. Westuck again, 
on a muddy 


} } 


back and pushed him « 
and | 


stretch 


ad to be pushed out, 
near the top of a hi but that, as 
the lieutenant informed the men, was not 
the fault of the drivers but of the road. 
Over beyond the hill 
tow? vray bli lined with 
own gray, rambDiing, lined wit! 








was a tair-s 
rows of 


ze 


old elms and with solid stone walls over 
the | 


A camion or two 


ling down the road, bearing the 


laces tossed 








sign of the 
Those } 


aldic devices give variety to the 
monotony of 


1e camion Sometimes dur 


ng the days of that battle of the camions, 
Verdun, the groups of sections took to 
pal ting devices on their sides so that they 


might be identified at a glance. It began 
vith the four aces of a pact of cards, 
printed in red or black on a pate! of white 
lhe idea spread, and now there are hur 
dreds ol devices 

The transport service even grew artis 





tically ambitious. There are the group 
of the Nurse, for example; that of the 
Jockey; that of the Ballet Girl. These 
three designs are rather crude but ofter 


the workmanship is good 
for example, is bo 
Perhaps t 


ymions that they use 


th pleas 





e best of all is 


at t 
Twoanxio 


5, dressed in blue breeches 


he school 





ping Rabbits. 


rabbit 


is-looKiIng 


rs, are leaping a hurdle shaped 


letter 








M. It symboli to the 
k mind, the manner in wl the of 
ficers ire putting the recruits over the 
The Men of the Bee 
The men of the Bee smiled and bubbled 
th French excitement as our men came 
aiong they took off their hats to the flag 
floa ng from the seat ol the leading ¢ 
nion. We turned into officers’ quarters and 
met the captain of the group to wi t 
Section A was about to add itself, the lieu 
tenant who will have command of the 
Americans until Tinkham and Scully grow 
expert enough to go it alone. When mors 
ections arrive, when the officers finish the 
course in the training school, there will be 
an ali-Americar group officered entirely D 
Americans. That will be accomplished, and 
more, before these lines react print. 
The captain was a fine, gray-eyed ger 


tleman, a Dusiness man Delore the war, a 
hustler 


heutenant, Who wa 


mighty 
rhe 
was as 
silk business 


army. 


of motor transport since 
s to take command. 
Frenchman, in the 


Was Cai 


+ 


ocKy, pleasant 
before he 


He speaks, as he admi 





duction, only theoretical English; but he 
added that he expected a great deal of 


the next few weeks 

» men of the Bee had learned, some 
here was to be 
before the captain’s quarters, and that they 


Americans 


tice in 


how, that a little ceremor 


would get a chance to see the 


They found places behind a row of bushe 
half of them with cameras. I walked back 
to a street where our men were lining u! 
It was one o'clock, and their chief emot 

at this historic moment seemed to be a 
overwheln ng sense of hunger My one 
common observation on the idiers Ola 
nations is that they are always hung 
Fill them up, and t will eat again ar 





hour later with appetite and thanksgiving 
Any line on the grut ‘es 
asked me out of the corners of their mouths 
as Tinkham formed the company. 

So they were drawn up before the cap 
tain, and introduced. The captain n 
peech, in English. He also speaks theors 
ical English. Once or twice he 
full stop; 
Lieutenant G 
side, said what he wanted to say in 
and got the English translation. This 
might have been ridiculous on the part of 
another man. On the part of a Frenchman 
it was perfectly fine and dignified 

Having been photographed by all the 
cameras in sight, including that of the cap- 


questio! 


ade a 


came toa 
on these occasions he turned to 


who was standing by } 














the squad marched away. I sneaked 


tain 
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up to the side lord 
my own univer 

‘It’sak 

“It sure is,” ping stey 
and talking with his eyes forwa “Sa 
have you any notion when we ea 

The lieutenant and | begged a basket 
luncheon from a headquarters down the 
road and ran back, eating as we went, by 
a more direct road, which took us through | 
a French town famous in this war. It is 
under fire nearly every day the night 
before, I remembered enant had 
stopped his dinner to] bombard 








ment with the pract ar 

soldier and remark “That was ar 
arrival—on k.”” We passed the wreck 
of that arrival, and passed, too, hundred 


of other houses battered or dented since the 
war began. But still 
streets with colored pez 


the 


womer walked 





rasols raised against 


sun, though signs here and Ut! 





Public shelter in case of bomb: 
Beyond the town we ran paralt to a 


range of hills where lay the line; and on the 


edges of the next road be 
ther a geyser of black t was 


now and 
getting its daily shelling. I mentioned that 


vond ours burs 


t 
out 





From Professor Faraday’s famous lecture 


**Chemical History of a Candle’ 











deep milits 





fact to one or two of the Section B mer ‘ 
| got back to camp By dinner time a You remember that whe a ce 
rumor had spread over camp that Se« = a pote» = e A -. 
4 had been under fire all the way up! Su i, hy xe = ie a die " en , ; = i 
is the mind oO! war hich b es i { Her a ape 
to prove this 1g as smok : 
A Rough Night the Game of th “a wig . —_ . : 
I had a two days’ permission. A journa PS SS Se Snore : 
ist going into the war zone is s — 
have a chaperon. Usually ar " 
with him from Paris. In this case, since run ° > ° ° 
was visiting a place where I could not lear? et 11S rincip = 
nt A X 








i 
Taylor, in command of Section B, start 


a mightily entertaining 


any very Ary sec ‘ 
G was that chaperon re st sit 

possible to a military: chaperon is to iet | @/— ‘ N ° 1 Y, 2/, 
hs gangs ovemtay his wwe. Hower: Ct Your Coal Bills 72 to 4% 


| 


symposium at din- 


GUARANTEED 









































ner, and when we gianced at our wrist 
warned by the lower ng shades, we re . . ° ° 
ond Gilead dite: Ghies toms Cen tii » fiftees $1920 Heats You know that coal prices are jumping, jump- 
or twenty miles down the road, must be < Mute ing, jumping. Output is taxed to the limit. The 
made in fast time. better grades of coal are harder to get than ever. 
As we pulled away I four d that another Every time you buy coal you pay a new high price. 
a ak. cmehien dian de Stop it—cut your coal bills 2 to 74 and have 
fern underfoot. In passing, I caught one of cleaner, more abundant, and more uniform heat 
ose glimpses that make one long to be a — guaranteed with the Williamson UNDERFEED. 
painter. The evening shadow tt inder 
the trees, were a deep,! le l hue "he When the great Michael | ul iday delivered hi 
with thes hen - mye lh dingeeny famous lecture Chemical History of a Candle” 
with the softened gray-blue of the gun car . , : , 
ewe the a kitcher t al the ’ before the Royal Society, London, England, he dem 
transport The horses, scattered t] ig! onstrated i great he iting principle which » hun 
the Dbivouac, Were ali Da making read dred years later was to be embodied in WV illiamson 
brown spots—a study in biues and brow! UNDI RI EED Furnaces and Boilers 
When we came out we 
were looking across a i€ Result coal bills cut t guaranteed Read t hye 
looking dow! n that il let he lett« ol aving tror UNDERFEED cers themseilve 
we could see wi the freeholder of the 
Middle Ages | ed that s t It In the UNDERFEED freslt oal fed from belo t! hot 
looked, it guarded that valle wi va clean fhre is always on top of « mals where hugs the eff« ve 
doubtless farn And the wi ‘ and radiating surtaces moke, soot and ga are all nsumed and 
ip alle nd forest ( so t transtormed into heat as the pas ipward ti gh the hre 
with greener so bu ng Ww fert No clinkers or part! urned coal L.verything burned to a 
hat the sense of be i ng r clean, white and fe heryv ash 
nressed y nat the rt unt t j \ 
he he hy be > ‘ Fre Beca € ! his entitie pris iple the aN liameor 
pec i: nen UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades of coal as clea nd 
“The most beautiful forest in Northe eflectively as others burn the costher grades— a first eal saving 
r y 9 | ws r y 
France ne said Whe . ¢ Whether you heat with warm air, hot water ear © Vapor 
choose a site tor the no I picked t or whether i are thinking of 1 talling ew ¥ r 
ne nas the right to enjoy himsell w ‘ ‘ now on ear { one comin, bon » bons L | vertad 
ong * 
ves—isn t that so to UNDERFEED,” which pictures and describe 
Ir spite of furious driv ng er! ed ‘ 
train after al The ation was iv T he < ! go whe tree kK 
zone towr not a ligli snowing ar v here Jollar end the coupon ri rd X 
t packed with the activitic fan arr 
Lhere was no tral! the gendarme t ne 
tation informed us, until five ‘ “AS ‘ 
ng iso there as no hotel Bu the pws =,/ 
ockK train Was or the retu t ‘ 
ae oe Geass : UNDERFEED EY SSY2258 : 
half hour. It would stay all 1 t ‘ ‘ onan & BOILERS = 
tation. Would 1 Cut Coal Bills 4/2 24g G wetea 
i uld “uct oa 118 2 to 3 ruUaranteed 
the seat of a first-cla ' ent Heats 8 , 
So It » 1 a istelelul Biss a 
; 1, my rai a lled up u vere dente eeeese een — 
aer m nead i a 
~ : we The Williamson Heater ( 21 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O 


my muddy feet to 
hour later a Frencl 
in and stretched 


I] suppose I snored 





and then by drowsy} 

am sure he did, ar 

drowsy protests it 

in the morning how he had slept, and he , * 
answered “ Rotten!”’ or its equivalent ® tha - ul 
Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 

ters by Will Irwin. The fifth will appear in an early ~ Best - 








iss 
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The owner of an Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 


2 never apologizes for the pictures it takes. 


Be the day sunshiny or cloudy, this efh- 
cient little camera snaps the events as they 
occur, and turns out pictures that are clear 
and sharp. It 1s the smallest and lightest 

camera made to take 2% x 3’ pictures. 
The negatives make fine enlargements. 


The micrometer focusing 
device is an exclusive Ansco 
feature without which an 
anastigmat lens would be no 
better than a cheap lens. 


See the different Vest- 
Pocket models at the Ansco 
dealer’s—or write to us for a 
catalog and specimen picture 
on Cyko Paper made by the 
camera illustrated. 


whet No, 2 
1» Modico 
5, $18.50 


Anas 
with 
tleas, F 6.3 


© shutter 


Other Ans co Cam- 
eras range in price 
from $2 to $55 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


CO COMPANY 


INGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


| baked young realists, 
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"TWIXT THE BLUFF AND 
THE SOUND 


(Concluded from Page 15 


playlets so well chosen and well directed 
that the companies were enabled—and 
encouraged—to move uptown, where in 
regular theaters they played to clients who 
found in these offe rings smartness and an 
agreeable relief from the run of Broadway 
pieces. The shorter works of Shaw and 
Lord Dunsany were by these volunteer 
players put on with understanding, with 
skill and with finish. 

But some of the second crop—wowie! 
Bob-veal actors, reading the lines of half- 
who somehow fig- 
ured—as half-baked realists are so apt to 
figure—that all life was smut-colored and 
that the only worth-while drama to be found 
these days based itself on one form or an- 
other of marital infidelity. They had the 
idea that immorality was a dainty topic 


| and an especially pretty thing to talk about 


and think about. Their fount of inspiration 


| was the city sewer. 


In the course of the season a good deal of 


| garbage masquerading as drama and offen- 
| sively pungent of the swill pail found its way 
| to the amateur footlights. 


And pseudo- 
Bohemians bobbed up on every hand to 
claim the credit for this outpouring of moral 
muck, leading a part at least of the public 


| to infer that from their ranks had sprung 
| the inception of the neighborhood-theater 


idea, whereas those acquainted with the 
facts knew very well that the real parents 
of this new movement in the drama were 
not Bohemians, but men and women with 
a real vision and the ability, moreover, to 
translate their germ of inspiration into the 
accomplished and rounded-out creation. 

No inquisition, however brief, into the 
mirage land of Bohemianism would be 
complete without some passing reference 
to those persons of great wealth who, being 
avowedly actuated by a desire to know life 
beyond the confines of their own narrow 
and dollar-bound horizons, deem it at once 
a pleasure, a duty and a boon to bestow 
spare moments of their society upon men 
and women who, as the cant phrase hi 
do things—individuals who write or paint 
or draw, or actin public on the stage. Along 
the outer edges of the imaginary lines which 
bound the imaginary realm of Bohemian- 
ism, and upon a somewhat higher social 
and economic level than the level whereon 
abide the typical Hazels and the typical 
Phil Berts, there reside divers members of 
the artistic community whose energies and 
whose abilities have made them notable and 
affluent. It is this group that enjoys the 
patronage—I use the word patronage ad- 
visedly—of those bellwethers of the fash- 
ionable sheepfold who, in the charity and 
the goodness of their own hearts, would 
occasionally stoop to commune with per- 
sons living by the labor of their hands and 
their brains. 


as it, 


Lap Dogs of Two Dimensions 


When I get on this subject I call to mind 
some great ladies, prominent in the peerage 
of Bradstreet and of Dun, who specialize in 
seeking the acquaintance of artistic folk. 

In the Victorian Era, so we aie told, 
every woman of fashion owned her pet lap 
dog. Her modern prototype finds an agree- 
able substitute in the form of a youngish 
person of the opposite sex who, almost in- 
variably, is to be distinguished by a certain 
compression of physical aspect and mental 
viewpoint rather difficult to describe in 
words, although easy enough to recognize 
when encountered in the flesh. An age of 
compactness in a crowded city has had its 
way with this party. He is flat all over. 
Chat is the only term I can think of which 
seems in a few words to sum him up— flat 
ness. 

Nearly always his form is flat; his 
thoughts, if any, are flat and very thin; his 
voice is flat, too, and he wears his hair flat 
upon his head, and his shirt front pressed 
in flatly against his flat abdomen, and he 
carries his cigarettes in a flat gold case. 
His hands are flat, and so are his feet. He 
looks as though he might have been born 
under a smoothing iron, cradled in a bench 
vise and reared to manhood in a collection 
of pressed wild flowers. He is so flat he has 
but two dimensions. There is no more pro 
file to him than thereis to a shingle. One 
conceives of him as living in a flat, and some 
day dying of some flat disease - flatulency, 


probably —and then of being buried in 
a fiat grave under a flat stone. But while 
he lives he plays squire to some grand 
dame in the joint capacity of caddy, lackey 
boy, cloak bearer and drawing-room attend- 
ant. 

Until rece antly a society woman deigning 
to give of her leisure to the company of 
artistic folk must needs depend upon her 
own sense of the eternal misfitness of things 
for the properest key in which to pitch the 
tone of her intercourse with such persons. 
But for her guidance in these delicate situa- 
tions an article lately was printed, this 
article being called very sweetly and very 
appropriately The Lions and The Lambs. 
I quote from it to the extent of one partic- 
ularly aromatic paragraph: 


“The old form of ‘lionizing’—that is, 
treating an artist with mingled a en- 
sion and curiosity—is not used, but instead 
a nice spirit of comradeship and mutual 
sympathy must be attained. Artists of 
every description have become too rich and 
powerful to permit any patronizing, and 
every astute layman should know it.” 


See, here we have it, as it were, in a nut- 
shell—a gold-mounted nutshell, set with 
rare gems. In the houses of the wealthy, 
artists should no longer be graded for social 
purposes somewhere between the hired en- 
tertainer, who comes after the feast is done, 
and the head butler. They have become 
rich—that is, a have become rich for 
artists. And richness must be recognized 
even in one who was not born so, but at- 
tained to richness by his or her own 
endeavors. Let snob, nob and nabob bear 
the fact in mind. A nice spirit of comrade- 
ship and mutual sympathy—that is the 
correct idea. But have a care lest one 
go too “" Pamper your captive artist, 
madame, but do not spoil him. Give him 
a tidbit now and then of real luxury, but 
strive to avoid pt a him discontented 


with the lot to which destiny has called 
hin 


No Vulgar Dross for Him 


I came near forgetting to mention the 
only real Bohemian I ever found in the 
course of my explorations. I shall speak of 
him now, for I feel this ¢ hapter would not 
be complete without a word or so for him or 
his own account. He did not live amon, 
the table-d’héttentots of Greenwich Vill: 
and Washington Square knew him not. He 
lived over on the East-Side. He had some 
of the traits that have been attributed to 
the late Francois Villon, and some of the 
physical characteristics that are associated 
in the popular mind with the fragrant mem- 
ory of the late Herr Most. He might have 
been a tramp poet, except for two things: 
l'ramping entailed bodily exertion, and he 
was constitutionally averse to such. When 
it came to avoiding muscular endeavor he 
was the original labor-saving device. And 
the other reason against him was th: at he 
did not write poetry. 

He did not have to worry about working, 
anyhow. His lady friend had a steady job 
in a box factory. He cared naught for vul 
gar dross. A loaf of bread, a jug of wine 
beneath a bough, and a handy little Thou 
or so to wait on him, and he would have 
been satisfied clear down to his in-soles. 
He had the true mark of the true Bohemiar 
h» was never financially embarrassed —un- 
had money. 

I heard of him or ly the other day. An 
unsympathetic soul engaged in settlement 
work, who laughed in a raucous manner 
when divulging the tidings, told me my 
shaggy Bohemian friend had been moved 
to enlist to avoid conscription and was now 
a soldier laddie, required by heartless task- 
masters in shoulder straps or chevrons to 
tote a gun, and learn to drill, and go on prac- 
tice marches, and put up tents and take 
them down again, and all such asthat. If I 
know the innermost sentiments of his heart 
he is going to come out of this war a con- 
firmed enemy of the military spirit. For, 
as I said at least twice before, he and he 
alone of all the horde of so-called Bohe- 
mians I have met in my day is the one 
true Bohemian I have ever known. 

Editor's Note—This is the fifth 
cles by Irvin S. Cobb. The sixth 
early issuc 


less he 


of a series of arti 
will appear in an 
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GOODYEAR HAND-ATTACHABLE 
BROADENS FIELD FOR TRUCKS 
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Irresistibly the motor truck carries on its economic revolution, reducing waste, cut- 
ting costs, speeding distribution—making business run where it walked before. 


Every season new trucks are made to meet new uses; new industries turn to the 
modern transport; new territories, or kinds of territory, Open to the truck’s advance. 


In these developments Goodyear assists vitally the manufacturers of trucks. New 
Good year Tires are made to shoe new types of machines or to fit new types of service. 


Yometimes a new Goodyear Tire, or a tire No need to lav the truck out of commission 
e) improvement, actually opens up whole new and send the wheel away for re-tiring. A dealer 
fields ot usefulness for the truc k, or vastly broadens around the corner has the tire and puts it on at 
old tields. once, or you put it On yourse lf. 

Such has been the case with the Goodyear Naturally, where trucks can be used without 


Hand-Attachable, which now is bringing the 
truck into much wider use in small towns and 
rural districts. So the Goodyear Hand-Attachable Tire, dis- 
tributed in the smaller cities through hundreds of 
Good year Truck Tire Service Station Dealers, is 


lay-offs, more of them are used. 


This tire has all the stamina of the highest grade 
pressed-on tire—and all the cushioning power. , 
helping to transform ‘‘three-truck towns’’ into 


It averages thousands of miles more than ordi . ud hee 
**six-truck towns,’’ and ‘‘sixes into ‘‘ten 


nary wear. ' 
thus playing a leading part in the truck’s revolu- 


But its unique virtue lies in making the truck sine of cur ecoanesie cacinm. 


owner independent of spectal machinery for applyi 





tires. Hammer and monkey-wrench are the Vhe Goodyear Hand - Atiachable Truck Ty ; 
only equipment necessary—and anyone can do 
the job. Phe Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Anybody can chew gum, of course, if they 
have the teeth, and the price, and are sufh- 
cientlyemancipated. But thereisONECLASS 
to whom Chewing Gum particularly appeals. 

(And when we speak of Chewing Gum, of 
course we refer to the CHICLE products of 
the old, established HOUSE OF ADAMS.) 

Chewing gum is especially a habit for the 
ALERT. 

That means those who have to be physi- 
cally up to pitch, on the job, and ready for 
prompt, decisive action. 

The word ‘‘Alert’’ comes from the Italian 
‘*all’ erta,’’ meaning ‘‘on the watch,’’ or ‘‘on 
the lookout.” 

The picture it calls to the mind is that of 
the sentry, pacing to and fro in the woods, 
hearkening, peering for the enemy. And it is 
a pat picture, for chewing gum is a favorite 
custom with soldiers. 


Where a man’s playing with death every 
minute, where his life and the lives of his 


comrades depend on his instant decision, 
somehow there is nothing he can do that will 
keep him so well up to the mark as to chew a 
bit of gum. 

It doesn’t give you false courage. 
no chemical effect on the 
There’s simply 


It has 
nerve tissues. 
something about chewing 
gum that lines every one of a man’s faculties 
up to the one hundred percent efficiency mark, 
without any injurious effects. 


These leading Adams Ciums, and fifty other brands, are made by 


There’s no kick to chewing gum, as there 
is to almost every other nerve steadier. No 
reaction. No come-back. No letting down. 

In the trenches, in France, in the greatest 
battle of history, men chewed gum, when they 
had to go without food for days. 

The sailor at the wheel, and the lookout 
in the crow’s-nest, chew gum while the eye 
searches for the deadly derelict or the lurking 
submarine. 

The engineer —hand on the throttle — 
gaze on the gleaming rails — conscious of 
guiding a thousand tons of steel, freighted 
with humanity, through the gloom of night, a 
mile a minute, chews gum. 

The baseball player who knows that win- 
ning the game means that he is to put every 
ounce of strength into play in a second, chews 
gum. 

The farm hand, pitching hay in the broil- 
ing sun; the iron worker stripped to the 
waist, handling molten metal, chew gum; the 
automobile racer, driving his machine a hun- 
dred miles an hour, chews gum; the golfer, 
the tennis player, the Marathon runner, chew 
gum. 

All those who have to make good and 
understand that no excuse goes, chew gum. 
It is the one ideal habit of the alert. 

And the wise ones are careful to use the 
chicle gums of THE HOUSE OF ADAMS. 

Look for the name Adams. It means 
pure chewing gum made with Chicle. 


American Chicle Company, Founded on the House of Adams. 


ADAMS PEPSIN 











ADAMS CHICLETS 
ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUTI 
ADAMS BLACKJACK 
ADAMS SPEARMINT 
ADAMS CLOVE 
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Dear Tish had sewed one of the sleeves ir 


the neck 


sleeve hole and faced back the 
put buttons and buttont 


Not only 





opening, and had opened the 


opening and 


that,” said Mrs. Ostermaier 





“but she has made the trousers of several] 
iits wrong side before and opened them up 
the back And men are s ich creatures 
nabit they lke things the we they are 
used to then 


Well, I had to tell Tish, and she flew into 

















a temper and said Mrs. Ostermaier never 
could cut things out } erly, and she would 
leave the societ h she did B she 
was very unha rit, for Tish is patr 
oti he finger tips 

ne ring, unt Var Was de ire she 
was restless and discontented 1 she 
to long trips n the car. by herself. re r y 
moodier than ever. But with the announce 
ment of war she found work to ao one 
made enlisting speeches everywhere, and 
was very successful, because Tish has a 
magnetic and compelling eye, and she we 1 
ix on one mar the crowd and ta at nur 
ind to him until all the men round were 
watching him. Generally, with every 
ooking, he was ashamed not to come 





rd, and 








and lead hin nt the ecruiting statior 
It was on one of these o« 9 that we 
aw the young mar of the blackbe y 
ordial agalr 
list Saw nit t t y the ta f the 
wagon she was standing She fixed hin 
vith | r eye it once and a mal + y 
near him said 
“(Jo on in. | ’ \ 1’re as good sin the 
trenches at She landed me yeste 
day but I’ve got x toe me foot 
» ‘ bn tales oy : 
+ off 
r al F } 
a I a t 
1 one he said: 
et eT j il 
h anger, and wouid 
t with words, as 
i s made from her 
‘ M ind a highe 
er ed But ur 
. tu art iy N¢ 
eturned W out 
ff at that 1 apa 
It wa tn t t ( t Ct ‘ 
inds came et ‘ é i ] } y 
ed 
Look here ‘ | 1} 
about nha app 
Wi ars eplied 
t] D aan OP wees Tees 

















tively gru t n 

talked so much about it tl I begin to 
gota n there! I'm not ire 
t ul stand it ‘ 

i ought of hin Had she not 
vyhen fell cut of the tree, ir mediate 
left him all her property? I told him a it 
that, and indeed about the entire incident 
except the secret in the barr He grew 
very excited toward the end I wever 
where we met the Dlackberry-cordial per 
yn, and interrupted me 

‘I know it from there on, he said 
Only I thought Culver had made it u 


mean to say 


of course 


pecially about the gun’s being leveled at 


the machine n the creek bed 
¥Y paper T e bo too D you 
But In ght have known, 


Continued from Page 6 





He then laughed for a“ nside Die time 
though | the ie 
funny hit M 
Culver's at the " 

g station he sobered 
1 tell her to keep her har ff } 


























"t te much to send } 
se he s had a disappoint t 
told that he w t iy 
Diles da ho ‘ 
down and make eg ) 
“I consider her a ve é 
womal | observed. But he w ‘ 
back to his a endix 
“You see ne s 1 ! \ La 
has Dp t r inca ‘ t ( 
and if I ive it | I ‘ N 
1Ker 
I put down r ting 
‘Per s er r 
done l suggestec 
“Ry Ge t e ex re 
tr is e re ! J 
, . I 1 fine a ‘ 
nd a eas a Li I i 
dent t 1 f t ‘ 9 y 
to Keep Charhe Sa alt f ‘ 
one was cont la ‘ i\ N 
peen a SICK bal and I ar t 
she convinced hersell that he had beer 
one spoke, too, ol asma se igt ne 
ndicating weak lungs, and i 
decently irritated wher the ene ‘ 
said that it was from sr 
! he had ar more lung t e re 
his organs would Nave da é 
Une w ind another she ‘ 
enlisting for quite a time, r i iv 
t a newspaper and kes ‘ ‘ 
erly nformed was as patr i £ 
i gurl 
I remember that on one NT 
ne ui at last decided to ! ‘ " 
vas going to Washington 7 ; 
bad atta of ndigestior a t 
quieted her unt alter tra t t 
have Charlie Sands beside he fee r 
peppermint and hot water 
Then, at last, the draft bill y passe 
ind she persuaded him to wait ar t ‘ 
‘ ance 
We were at a Red Cro ‘ 
taught how to take fore gn bod t 
‘ vhen the me ame ris 
paying much attentior ne “t é 
gered that { i soldie iY Dull 
! ipne ni earas ye Ww ! ‘ 
him muelt She had g t i I é ! 
herefore ind Aggie had ju " eal 
put in her auditor canal, and t 
would swell before they got i 
Tish returned. She said the | } ‘ 
and that the age mit was t ‘ 
{ Ustermaier, who wa 1 " ¢ 
s nve, let it ind si ‘ ‘ 
I ty-one! ne ud Wi I 
pose that nelude \ ir nephe M 





June Dat W t 
egister at all like to be J efore 
they're read 

Oh, the fifth of June! iid Mrs. Oster 
mailer, and gave Aggie anothe 

Now Tish and I| have talked t ‘ 


1 congressman from the We ind ‘ 
sends the Ostermaiers all } eec! M 
Ostermaier sends on his s 
xchange and every now and then M 
Ustermaier comes running it | 
something delivered it ‘ 
lature wl h she « i t r 
) Init 

Anyh« when the draft d ‘ 
was the fifth of June! 

ggie and I went list t once 
found her sitting very quiet t tne 
blinds down, and Hannah sniveling in th 


“It’s that woman!” T 








think of the things I’ve done f ‘ " 
the way I’ve headed lists and serve 
suppers and made potat ala 
barrel t makes me s 

Agyie Sat dowr beside ner and | 





hand on her knee 

“I know, Tish,” she said. “ Mr. Wigg 
was set on going to the Spanish War. He 
said that he could not shoot. but that he 
would be valuable a mn observer. fror 
hurch towe na ase hve » te 
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tis name is SM 


\nd like other folks 
named Smith (or 
Jones or Brown or - 
Robinson, for that 
matter) he wanted 
more money. That 


is why he wrote us. 


A Dollar an Hour 


7 
Wi TOLD him how he could earn i1t—eastly and 


quickly. He liked our suggestion and started work. 
| ; 


KE ACH EVENING he now devotes an hour to secur 
subscriptions tor The S< turday Evening Post, The 
Home Yournal and The Country Gentleman. 

profits add Five or Ten Dollars a week to his 


as an auditor in a Texas railroad office. 


Can YOU imagine a more dignified selling agency 
than an appointment to represent the Curtis publica 
tions? Think of the entrée supplied by a periodical 
like the Pest. A ye ir’s subse ription at $1.6 provides 


$2 copies. Each contains a greater quantity and 
quality of good reading than the monthlies which cost 
I$ or 20 cents a copy, or furnish only 12 copies by 


ibseription for $1.6 e 


W ITH SUCH a tremendous bargain, and a dis 


tribution which has made it known everywhere, little 


explanation or argument 1s necessary to ylace if in 
r 


any household to which it is not already being mailed. 


; Id dihe # Me Wor ue 
10Uld LliRe TO have VO Ou) 


f spare fie Ahi WNeV-@arnue;rs 
ura day that 


opp ' 
Wwe Will OUY I, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
839 Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








Because the incident I am about to 
relate concerns not only Registration Day 
but also Mr. Culver and the secret in the 
barn, I have been some time in getting to it. 
And if, in so doing, I have reflected at any 
time on either Tish’s patriotism or her strict 
veracity, I am sorry. No one who knows 
Tish can doubt either. 

In spite of Aggie—in spite of Charlie 
Sands, who protested violently that he 
distinctly remembered being born in the 
evening, because he had yelled all the en- 
suing night and no one had had a wink of 
sleep—in spite of all this, Tish remained 
firm in her conviction that seven A. M., on 
Registration Day, when the precincts 
opened, would find him too old to register. 

On the surface the days that followed 
passed uneventfully. Tish sewed and 
knitted, and once each day stood Aggie 
and myself on the outskirts of her garden 
and pointed out things which she said would 
ye green corn and tomatoes and peppers 
and soon. But there was a set look about 
her face, to those of us who knew and loved 
her. She had moments of abstraction, too, 
and during one of them weeded out an 
entire row of spring onions, according to 
Hannah. 

On the second of June I went into the 
jeweler’s to have my watch regulated, and 
found Tish at the counter. She muttered 
something about a mainspring and went out, 
leaving me staring after her. I am no idiot, 
however, although not Tish’s mental equal 
by any means, and I saw that she had been 
looking at gentlemen’s gold watches. 

I had a terrible thought that she in- 
tended trying to purchase Charlie Sands by 
a gift. But I might have known her high 
integrity. She would not stoop to a bribe. 
And, as a matter of fact, happening to stop 
at the Ostermaiers’ that evening to show 
Mrs. Ostermaier how to purl, I found that 
dear Tish, remembering the anniversary of 
his first sermon to us, had presented Mr. 
Ostermaier with a handsome watch. 

It was on the fourth of June that I had 
another visit from Charlie Sands. He is 
usually a most amiable young man, but on 
that occasion he came in glowering savagely, 
and on sitting down on Aggie’s knitting, 
which was on steel needles, he flung it across 
the room, and had to spend quite a little 
time apologizing. 

“The truth is,” he said, “I’m so bloom- 
ing upset that I’m not myself. Let me put 
these needles back, won’t you? Or do they 
belong in some particular place?” 

“They do,”’ Aggie retorted grimly. “And 
for a young man who will be thirty-two 
to-morrow morning a 

“Evening!” he corrected her with a sort 
of groan. “I see she’s got you too. Look 
here,” he went on, “I’m in trouble, and 
I’m blessed if I see my way out. I want to 
register to-morrow. I may not be drawn, 
because I’m an unlucky devil and always 
was. But—I want to do my part.” 

“Well,” I observed tartly, “I guess no 
one can prevent you. Go and do it, and 
say nothing.” 

“Not at all!” he replied, getting up and 
striding up and down the room. “Nota 
bit of it! I grant you it looks simple. 
Wouldn’t anyone in his senses think that a 
young and able-bodied man could go and 
put his name down as being willing to serve 
his country? Why, she herself—she’s crazy 
to go. I'd like to bet a hat she'll get 
there before long, too, and into the front 
trenches.” 

“Oh no!” Aggie wailed suddenly. 

“But not I,” went on Charlie Sands 
fiercely. “Not I! How she ever got round 
that old fool Ostermaier I don’t know. But 
she has. He's appointed her an assistant 
registrar in his precinct, which is mine. 
And she'll swear until she’s black in the 
face that I’m over age!” 

“Can't you have the place opened before 
seven in the morning?” | suggested. 

“I’ve been to him, but he says the law is 
seven o'clock. Besides,’ he added bitterly, 
““she knows me, and as like as not she'll 
sleep there, to be on hand to forestall me.” 

As I look back I am convinced that a 
desire to do his part, as he termed it, was 
only one cause of his anger that evening. 
The rest was the feeling that Tish’s superior 
acumen had foiled him. He had a truly 
masculine hatred of being thwarted by a 
woman, even by a beloved aunt. 

“Well,” he said at last, picking up his 
hat, “I'll be off.” He went to the door, but 
turned back and glowered at us both, al- 
though I am sure we had done nothing 
whatever. “But mark my words, and re- 
mind her of them the day after to-morrow: 
This thing’s not over yet! She’s pretty 
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devilish clever” I regret to record this 
word, but he was greatly excited —‘* but she 
hasn't all the brains in the family.” 

For a day that was to contain so much, 
however, the fifth of June started quietly 
enough. We telephoned Hannah, and she 
reported that Tish had left the house at 
five-thirty, although obliged to go only one 
block to the engine house, which was her 
destination. 

So far as I can learn, for Tish is very un- 
communicative about the entire matter, 
the morning passed quietly enough. She 
had taken the precaution of having her 
folding card table and two pillows sent to 
the engine house, and when Aggie and I 
arrived at midday she was seated comfort- 
ably, with her hat hung on a lamp of the 
fire truck. When we arrived she was asking 
the sexton of the Methodist Church, whom 
she had known for thirty years, if he had 
lost a leg or an arm. 

Aggie had brought a basket with some 
luncheon for her, and she placed it on the 
truck. But there was an alarm of fire soon 
after, and the thing went out in a rush, 
with the lunch and also with Tish’s hat. 

Tish was furiously angry. Indeed, I 
have since thought that much of what fol 
lowed was due to the loss of the luncheon, 
which the firemen declared they had not 
seen, although Aggie was positive she saw 
one of them eatir g one of the doughnuts 
that afternoon behind a newspaper, 

3ut, worst of all, Tish’s hat was missing. 
It reappeared later, however, but was 
brought in by the « ngine-house dog, after 
having been run over by the chief’s ma 
chine, two engines and a ladder truck. 

As I say, that was part of her irritatic 
but what really upset her was the numbe 
of married men. More than once, as she 
grew excited, | heard her say: 

“Married? How many wives?” 

She meant how many children. 

She had registered twenty-four married 
men and two single ones by one o'clock 
and she was looking ve ry discouraged. But 
at one o'clock the clerk from the shoe stor« 
at the corner came in, and said he had de 
pendent on him a wife, four children, 
mother-in-law, a sister-in-law and his siste 
in-law’s husband. 

“Of course,” Tish said bitterly, 
claim exemption.” 

*Me?” he said. “‘Me, Miss Carberry 
My God, no!” 

Well, about two o'clock Charlie Sand 
came in. Tish saw him the moment he er 
tered the door, and stopped work to watc! 
him. But he made no attempt to registe 
He said he was doing a column on slacker 
for the next morning’s paper. 

“There aren't many,” he said, 
course there are some. The licer 
the place to nail them.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” 
manded, “that there are traitors to this 
country who are getting married to-day?” 

‘There are,”’ said Charlie Sands, sitting 
down on the fire truck. “‘ Even so, beloved 
aunt. They are getting married so they ca 
claim exemption because of a dependent 
wife. And I'll bet the orphan asylums ar 
full of fellows trying to get ready-madk 
families.” 

Tish is a composed and self-restrained 
woman, but she spoke so distinctly of how 
she felt about such conduct that Charli 
Murray, our grocer’s assistant, who has four 
children, did not so much as mention them 
when she made out his card. 

“Of course,”’ Charlie Sands observed, “‘! 
don’t want to dictate to you, bec ause you're 
doing all that can be expected of you now 

jut if someone would go to the license 
court and tell those fellows a bit of whole 
some truth it might be valuable.” 

“You do it, Lizzie,” Tish said 

‘ I never made a speech in my life, 
Tish Carberry, and you know it.” 

**And I never before tried to get the 
truth from an idiot who says he is twenty 
eight and has a daughter of eighteen! Sce 
here,”’ Tish said to a man in front of he: 
waving her pen and throwing a circle of ink 
about, “I'll have you know that I repre 
sent the Government to-day, and if you 
think you are being funny you are not.” 

Well, it turned out that he had married a 
widow with a child, but he had a cork leg 
anyhow, so it made no difference. B 
Tish’s mind was not on her work. Howev: 
she was undecided until Charlie Sands said 

“By the way, I saw your friend Culver 
among the Cupid-chasers to-day. And this 
is his district. You'd better round him up.” 

“Culver!” Tish said. “Do you mean 
that—Lizzie, where’s my hat?” 

Continued on Page 65 
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9 Marathon Tires € 


j are the aristocrats of 





the tire world 





They are made by 
~. &/ hand with the most 


painstaking care. 
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OU don’t expect hand-made tires to be low 

in price; they can’t be: whenever a high- 
orade hand-made tire begins to get low in 
price you may be sure that either machinery 
is doing some of the “hand work”’ or cheaper 
material is being used. 
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Marathon Tires are built: step by step, the finest fabrics and 
the purest, best rubber are built into these tires, one layer on 
another criss-crossing, overlapping like the muscles of the 
highly developed athlete: every step inspected for strength 
and toughness: the final product is the perfection of graceful 
compactness; no excess bulk added to make thickness in lieu 
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of strength. 


We guarantee Marathon Tires for 5,000 miles’ service; we 
do this to have a basis for adjustment; we build them and 
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guarantee them to ourselves for many more than 5,000 miles. 


The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co. 


P Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Canadian Factory, St. Catherines, Ont. 
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IGHT now the thought of every patri- 
otic American is to do away with 
extravagance and waste, to live well 
but to spend wisely. 


One of the greatest extravagances in the 
shoe business is the effort each season to an- 
ticipate the styles. Shoe stores are expected 
to buy too far in advance: to place orders, let 
us Say, in September tor shoes to sell in April 
or May of next year. 


The manufacturer gambles and makes up 
hundreds of samples representing his guess at 
the coming styles. Your dealer gambles and 
orders certain lots representing his guess at 
what will sell next Spring. 


Many of these styles never sell to the con- 
sumer because they are designed before any- 
body knows what the style is to be. Or when 
they d sell for some individual dealer and he 
wants to reorder, he is likely to find the style 
discontinued by the manufacturer and ts un- 
able to refill his size ranges. 

Here is a needless expense, an economic 
waste, a hardship on the dealer and an injustice 
to the consumer— who in the end pays his 
share of wasteful methods in any business. 


Just consider your own experience. Think 
what you know of the ordinary shoe-store. 
The shelves are loaded with goods, but how 
hard it is to find what you want. Or if you 
find the shoe—they’re out of your size. They 
have too many styles, odds and ends, broken 
lines. The dealer is carrying a big investment 
and his turn-over is slow. 

No one in particular is to blame for these 
methods in the shoe business. They have al- 
ways existed. They are a ‘‘practice of the 
trade.”” They date from the time transportation 
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was dithcult, stores were scattered, manufac- 
turers were few and far away. 


The Regal business is an American Insti- 
tution of twenty-four years’ standing. It was 
established on advanced ideas of service to 
the consumer. Its popularity is attested by 
fifty Regal stores in the Metropolitan centers, 
a thousand special Regal representatives in 
other towns and cities. 

Beginning this Fall, the Regal Company 
inaugurates its new policy of styling and manu- 
facturing after the styles are known —closer 
to the needs of the dealer; nearer to the season 
when the shoes are worn. 


We will concentrate our four great factories 
on certain lasts and styles of known merit and 
desirability: the choice things, the wanted 
leathers. Experience in our Fifty city stores 
helps us to know the right lasts, gives us a 
keener sense of style. 


These right shoes will be ready for your 
Regal dealer in ample time and in ample 
quantity. 


This new Regal policy means to the store- 
keeper a quick turn-over, clean, fresh stock, 
complete size ranges all the season and authen- 
tic styles. It tends to bring the maker, the 
store and the consumer close together; to get 
fresh goods to the dealer quickly; to replenish 
his shelves often; to cut out guesswork; to 
relieve him of the burden and risk of carrving 
heavy stocks. 


It gives you what you want when you want 
it, new things while they’re new, the right 
styles in all the sizes at a right price. And it 
makes a right price possible. For a waste in 
methods means a tax on the goods that the 
consumer has to pay. 


























Continued from Page 62 

Well, we had to recover it again from the 
engine-house dog, whom we found burying 
it in the back yard. Tish’s mind, however, 
was far away, and she merely brushed it 
absently with her hand and stuck it on her 





head. Then she turned to Charlie Sands. 

‘I’m going to the license court,”” she said 
between clenched teeth “And I am going 
to show that young fool that he is not going 
to hide behind ¢ tticoats to-day!” 





“It’s his privil 
wants to.” 

“When I finish with him,” said Tish 
grimly, “he won't want to 

All the way to the courthouse Tish’s lips 
were moving, and I knew she was rehears 
ing what she meant to say. I think that 
even then her shrewd and active mind had 
some foreboding ot what was to come, for 
she called back unexpectedly to Aggie 

‘Look in the right-hand pocket, and see 
if there is a box of tacks there.’ 

“Tacks!” said Aggie. “‘Why, what in 
the world # 

I had tacks to nail up flags this morn- 
yr. Well?” 

‘They are here, Tish, but no hammer.” 

“I shan’t need a hammer,” Tish replied 
cryptically. 

I am afraid I had expected Tish to lead 
the way into the license court al 
k out into patriotic fury. B 
fter all, [knew her! Already) 
wonderful brain of hers was seething the 
plot that was so to alter certain lives, and 


was to leave an officer of the law—but that 











Li e, 3 


comes later on. 
Mr. Culver was at the desk. Just as we 


arrived a clerk handed him a paper, and he 





+ 


walked across the room to an ice-water 
cooler and took a drink 

The slacker!” said Tish fron lenched 
teeth. “The coward! The poltroon! 


At that moment Mr. Culver, wit! a paper 





up In his hand, saw u 


fixedly The next I ment he had whipped 
off his hat 1 us 


stared at us 


and was comir g toward 








*Well!” he said as he came up to us, “so 
it really did happen!’ 
T 


but he went on blithe 


took a deep breath to begin or him, 





‘You see, when | got back home that 
a 


day, I felt that it hadn't really been true. 
I had not gone rabbit shooting and found 
three ladies half buried in a haystack. And 


of course I had not driven an automobile 


along a creek bed and through the old 





swimming hole, with my own gun leveled 
at my back.” 

Tish took another breath and opened her 
mouth 

‘Then, the other day,” he went on, smil- 


areturn 





ing cheerfully, “1 thought I had had 
of the hallucination, because I fancied I 
saw you all on a wagon. But the next mo 
ment the wagon was driving on, and you 
were nowhere in sight. 

“That was because,” said Aggie, “when 
the wagon started we all sat down unex- 
pectedly, and x 

se Aggie '” Tish sa d in a savage t yne, 
‘Now, young man, I want to say some- 
thing to you, and I'd thank you 


“Oh, I say!” he broke in, looking sud 








denly depre ssed, “‘I can see you are stil 
down on me. B it don’t scold me. Please 
don’t. Because l am a sensitive person, and 
you will ruin what was going to be a per 
fect day. I know 1 was wrong. I apologize 
I eat my words. And now I'll 


because if you should vanish into thin air 





again I should have to go and lock myself 


Well, with all his gayety he did not look 


rly gay, and he was rather hollow 





ame to the conclusion 


in the cheeks ri 
that he was going t 
woman, partly to keep out of going to war 
but partly to spite the first. I must say I 
felt rather sorry for him, especially whet 


1 saw the way he looked at her. Oh yes, I 


© marry another young 


I ked her out at once, because she never 
took her eyes off him 
| didn’t think she was fooled much, 
either, because she looked as if she needed 
to go off into a corner and have a good cry. 
Well, she got her wish later if that was what 
she wanted 

But Tish is a woman of one idea. While 
he chattered, with one eye on the girl, Tish 
y. At last she caught 






was eying him colk 
him by the arm. 
“T have something to say to you, young 
man,” she commenced. “I want to ask 
you what you think of anyone who ai 
“I beg your pardon,” he interrupted, and 
freed his arm. “‘Awfully sorry. I think a 
lady over there wishes to speak to me.” 


He left us briskly enoug! 


up belore he got across the roor He 
stopped once and half turned, too, with the 
unhappiest face I’ve ever seen on a human 


being. Aggie was feeling in her knitting 
bag for the glasses 





“Is she pretty?” she asked 

“Too pretty to be a second c} t I 
replied shortly. “She's a nice e thing, 
and deserves something better than a 


warmed-over heart.” 
Tish had been angry enough before, but 
d her that he had beer lisap 
pointed in love, and was merely making the 


girl a tool, her eyes were savag« 


“She is pretty,”’ Aggie observed Per- 
haps, after all, he does love her Or ul not 
he may learn to. And he cannot be very 
unhappy about marrying her. He said, you 
know, it was a perfect day.” 

“Go down and get into the ecar,”” T 
said in a choking voice. “I'll fix his perfect 
day for him. Godown and start the engine 


a last glance as Aggie and 
license court, and if we had had any doubts 
th 





ey vanished then, because he wa peak- 
ing to the girl with angry gestures, and she 
was certainly crying 

“Brute!” Tish said with her « yes on him 
“A bully as well as a slacker. Never mind 
She won't have to put up with him long 
If I have any influence in this community 
that youth will be drafted and sent to a 
mudhole in France. M 
went on, sett] ng her hi 


boy will be registered as a single man before 





ing 


this days ove Go and st 
Lizzie 1 dare say you remember that 
mucl 


Seeing that she had a plan, and “ours 
not to reason why, ours but to do and die,” 
as Aggie frequently quotes, we went down 
to the street agalr I was even then v aguely 
apprehensive, and apprehensive not wit! 
out reason, as it ty , 
over to start the engine, as Tish had tau 


k 
lashboard 


irned out. For, reaching 








me, by turning a lever on the « 
and moving up a throttle on the wheel 
what was my horror to see the car moving ‘ 


slowly off, with Aggie in the rear seat and 
as white as chalk. 

Tish, in her patriotic fervor, had stopped 
the thing in gear! 

I ran beside it, but was unable to get onto 
the running board. I then saw Aggie, gen- 
erally so timid, crawling over the back seat, 
and called to her to put on the brake. She 
did so, but not until the car had mounted 
the sidewalk and struck a policeman in the 
back 

This would not be worth recording, as 
there were no immediate results, had it not 
been for the policeman. It 
his attention, and came near to ruining 
Tish’s plan. But of this later on 

I do not, even now, know just what argu- 
ments Tish used with Myrtle. Yes, that 
was her name. We had a great deal of time 
later on to learn her name, and all about 


her. The matter is a delicate one, and we 





ougnt us to 


» not since discussed the events of tha 





But Aggie said later when we 
sitting in the dark and w lering 
what to do next, that Tish had probably 


waited until Mr. Culver went out to look 


up a minister 





Whatever Tish said was 
that only a short t had 
jammed on the t to- 
gether, and 7 - is¢ 
Myrtle was hanging back, but } id her 





by the arm. 
At first she did not see us. When she did, 
however, she worked her way through the 


crowd and opened the rear door 


**Get in!” she said in an uncompromising 


tone 








But I real t! 

n!” Tis] 

it over late 
are you sure he sent for me?” she 
demanded, looking ) agar 
“| think it must be 1 He said to 
va and he would come ba so0or 

as 53 

It was the crowd that settled the 





matter, for someone yelled that the girl 
had been eloping and that her mother had 
caught her in the license court Most of 
them were men, but they called to Myrtle 
not to let the old lady pully her Also 
one young man said that if her young n 
didn’t come back she could have hi ind 
welcome. It frightened Myrtl ind she 
got into the car and asked Tish t irive 
away quickly 

“T know it will be in the pape 
said forlornly. “‘ And my people 
at a house party.’ 
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But the next moment I caught her look- 
ing at Tish’s hat, and her lip quivered. 

‘I guess I’m nervous,”” she said in a 
choking voice. “I had no idea it was so 
much trouble to get married.” 

Tish heard her, although she had her 
hands full getting the car back to the street. 


| She said nothing until we were in the street 


again and moving away slowly. 

“Then you might as well settle down and 
be quiet,”’ she said. ‘‘ Because you are not 
going to be married to-day.” 

Myrtle may have suspected something 
before that, perhaps when she first saw 
Tish’s hat, for she looked dazed for a 
moment, and then stood up in the car and 
yelled that she was being kidnaped. Tish 


| threw on the gas just then, and she had to 


sit down, but I looked back just in time to 
see Mr. Culver and the policeman standing 
in the center of the street, gesticulating 
madly. 

“Little fool!” Tish muttered, and bent 
low over the wheel. 

Well, they followed us. At the top of the 
first hill the girl was crying hard, and there 
were eleven automobiles, Aggie counted, 
not far behind us. At the end of the next 
rise there were still ten. It was then that 
Tish, with her customary presence of mind, 
told us to scatter the tacks over the road 
behind us. 

The result was that only four were to be 
seen when we got to the top of Graham's 
Hill, and they had lost time and were far 
away. Tish wasinaterribleway. Her plan 
had been merely to take the girl away, be- 
cause Culver belonged in her*precinct and 
it was her business, as ordered by the Gov- 
ernment, to gather in all the slackers, matri- 
monial or otherwise. Then, after Culver 
had registered as a single man, he could, 
as Tish tersely observed later, either marry 
or go and drown himself. It was immate- 
rial to her. 

3ut now we were likely to be arrested 
for abduction, and the whole thing would 
get in the papers. 

“Tish,” Aggie begged, ‘do stop and put 
her out in the road. That Culver and the 
policeman are in the first car. I can see 
the *m plainly—and they can pick her up 

But Tish ignored her and kept on. She 
merely asked, once, if we had any scissors 
with us, and on Aggie’s finding a pair in 
her knitting bag said to get them out and 
have them ready. 

I pause here for a moment to reflect on 
Tish’s resourcefulness. How many times, 
in the years of our association, has her 
active brain come to our rescue in trying 
times? And once the danger is over how 
quickly she becomes again one of us, busy 
with her charities, her Sunday-school class, 
and her knitting for the poor! Indomitable 
spirit and Christian soul, her only fault, if 
any, perhaps a slight lack of humor 
Letitia Carberry. 

**Watch for a barbed-wire fence, Lizzie,” 
she said as we flew along. ‘‘And see how 
near they are.” 

Well, they were very close, but owing to 
Tish’s leaving the macadam at this point 
they lost time at a crossroads. At the top 
of the next hill Aggie said she could not see 
anything of them. It was then that Myrtie 

ried to jump —_ and would have suc- 
ceeded had not Tish speeded up the car. 

I could hear Aggie trying to soothe her 
and telling her that Tish was not insane, 
but was merely saving her from a terrible 
fate. 

‘I have never been married, my dear, 
owing to an unfortunate circumstance,” 
she said in her ge ntle voice, “but to marry 
without love 

The girl sat up, startled. 

**But how do you know I don'tlove him? 
she demanded. 

“I am speaking of the young man,” said 
Aggie. ‘My dear child, all over this great 
land of ours to-day, here and there, are 
wretches who would use a confiding young 
woman in order 

“Barbed wire!” said Tish exultantly 
and stopped the car with a jerk. In an 
instant she was out in the road, cutting 
lengths of barbed wire from a fence with 
the scissors and placing them across the 
road behind us. Her expression was set and 
tense. When she had placed some six 
pieces of wire in position she returned to 
the car. 

*“We can thank the war for that,”’ she 
observed coolly. ‘As long as the barbed- 
wire fences hold out they’ll never get us.” 

The first car was in sight by that time, 
and we could see that Mr. Culver and the 
policeman were in it. They shouted with 


that is 
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joy when they saw us, but Tish merely 
smiled and let in the clutch. Soon after 
we heard a series of small explosions, and 
Tish observed that the enemy attack was 
checked against our barbed wire, and that 
she reckoned we could hold the position 
indefinitely. 

Aggie looked back and reported that 
they were both out of the car, and that the 
policeman was standing on one foot and 
hopping up and down. 

It had been Tish’s intention, as I learned 
later, merely to take the young woman for 
a country ride, and there to strive to instill 
into her the weakness and folly of being 
married by Mr. Culver for an exemption 
plea. But as we had been making forty-five 
miles an hour by the speedometer there had 
been little opportunity. 

However, as the last car was now stand- 
ing on four rims in the barbed-wire en- 
tanglement behind us, and as Tish’s farm 
was not far ahead, she improved the occa- 
sion with a short but hightly patriotic 
speech, flung over her shoulder. 

“IL don’t believeit!”’ said Myrtlesullenly. 
“He loves me. We only ran away to-day 
instead of some day later because my 
father is leading the parade in my town, and 
mothe r is presenting a flag at the school- 
h louse 

“Very well,”” said Tish. “If he loves 
you, well and good! When your young 
man has registered I'll see that you get 
married if I have to kidnap a preacher to 
do it. But I'll tell you right now, I don’t 
think you'll be getting anything worth 
having.” 

Well, Myrtle grew quieter then, and I 
heard Aggie saying that Miss Tis never 
made a promise she could not fulfill. She 
then told about Mr. Wi iggins, and had just 
reached the place where he had slipped, on 
the eve of his wedding, and fallen off a 
roof, when the car stopped dead. 

Tish pushed a few things on the dash- 
board, but it only hiccuped twice and then 
stop yped breathing. 

‘No gasoline!”’ she exc ‘laimed i in a rage 
**We'll have to run for it.’ 

The farmhouse was in sight now, about a 
half mile ahead. Aggie groaned, but got 
out and turned to Myrtle. But Myrtle was 
sitting back in the car with a gleam of 
triumph in her eyes. 

“Certainly not!” she said calmly. 

* Very well,” Tish re} lied. “TI don’t 
know but you are just as well where you 
are. That last car is done for if I know any- 
thing about barbed wire, and they’re not 
likely to chase a machine on foot. They're 
probably on their way back to town now, 
and I hope the policeman has to hop all the 
way. It’s only forty miles or so.” 

She then started up the road, but turned. 

Bring her suitcase, Lizzie,” she said 

*There’s no use leavi ng it there for tramps 
to come along and steal. 

She then stalked majestically up the road, 
and we followed. I am not a complaining 
woman, but if that girl had left any clothes 
at home they couldn’t have amounted to 
much. Aggie refused to help with the suit- 
case, as she had her knitting bag, and as 
any exertion in summer brings on her hay 
fever. 

It was perhaps five minutes later that I 
heard a faint call behind me, and turned to 

ee Myrtle coming along behind. She was 
not crying now, and her mouth was shut 
tight. 

“I suppose,”’ she said angrily, 
does not matter if tramps get me! 

“Miss Tish invited you to the farm,” I 
replied. 

“Invited!” she snapped 
what she calls an invitation I'd 
her make it a request.” 

Howe ver, althoughm isguided, sheseemed 
to be re ally a very nice gir l, for she took one 
end of the suitcase. But I learned then 
how difficult it is for the average mind to 
grasp the high moral purpose and lofty con- 
ception of a woman like Tish. 

“*T might as well tell you now,” she said, 
“that I don’t believe they'll pay any large 
sum. They're not going to be very keen 
about me at home, this elopement 
business “tie 

“Who'll pay what sum?” 

“The ransom,” she said impatiently. 
“You don’t sup pose I fell for all that patri- 
otic stuff, do you?” 

I could only stare at her in dumb rage. 

** At first, of course,” she said, “I thought 
you were white slavers. But I've got it 
now. The other game is different. Oh, I 
may come from a small town, but I’m not 
unsophisticated. You people didn’t send 

Continued on Page 68 
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Continued from Page 66) 
my father those Black-Hand letters he’s 
been getting lately, I suppose?” 

“Tish!” I called sharply. 

But Tish had stopped and was listening 
intently. Suddenly she said “ Run!” 

There was a sort of pounding noise some- 
where behind, and Aggie screeched that it 
was the Knowles bull loose on the road. I 
thought it quite likely, and as we had once 
had a very unpleasant time with it—spend- 
ing the entire night in the Knowles pigpen, 
with the animal putting his horns through 
the chinks every now and then—I dropped 
the suitcase andran. Myrtle ran, too, and 
we reached the farmhouse in safety. 

It was then that we realized that the 
sound was the pursuing car, bumping along 
slowly on four flat tires. Tish shut and 
bolted the door, and as the windows were 
closed with wooden frames, nailed on, we 
were then in darkness. We could hear the 
runabout, however, thudding slowly up 
the drive, and the voices of Mr. Culver and 
the puliceman as they tried the door and the 
window shutters. 

Tish stood just inside the door, and 
Myrtle was just beside me. Aggie had 
collapsed on a hall chair. I have, I think, 
neglected to say that the farmhouse was 
furnished. Tish’s mother used to go out 
there every summer, and she was a great 
woman for being comfortable. 

At last Mr. Culver came to the front door 
and spoke through it. 

“Hello, inside there!” he called in a 
furious voice. As no one replied he then 
banged at the door, and from the sound I 
fancy the policeman was hammering also, 
with his mace. ‘Open, in the name of the 
law!” bellowed the policeman. 

“Stop that racket,” Tish replied sternly, 
“or I shall fire.” 

Of course she had no weapon, but they 
did not know this. We could hear Mr. 
Culver telling the policeman to keep back, 
as he knew us, and we had any other set of 
desperadoes he had ever heard of beaten for 
recklessness with a gun. 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which I heard Aggie’s knitting needles go- 
ing furiously. She learned to knit by touch 
once when she had iritis and was obliged to 
finish a slumber robe in time for Tish’s 
birthday. So the darkness did not trouble 
her, and I knew she was knitting to com- 
pose herself. 

Tish then stood inside the door and de- 
livered through it one of the most inspiring 
patriotic speeches I have ever heard. She 
spoke of our long tolerance, while the world 
waited; then of the decision, and the call to 
arms. She said that the sons of the nation 
were rising that day in their might. 

“But,” she finished, “there are some 
among us who would shirk, would avoid the 
high and lofty duty. There are some who 
would profane the name of love, and hide 
behind it to save their own cowardly skins. 
To these ignoble ones there is but 
course left open. Go! Put your name on 
the roster of your country as a free man, 
unmarried and without impediments of 
any sort. Then return, and these doors will 
fly open before the magic of a blue card!” 

It was at that time, we learned later, that 
the policeman, who was but a rough and 
untutored type, decided that Tish was in- 
sane—how often, alas, is genuis thus mis- 
taken!—and started off for the Knowles 
farm to bring help. Mr. Culver made no 
reply to Tish’s speech, and we learned later 
he had gone away in the midst of it. Later 
on he was reported by Aggie, who looked 
out from an upper window, to be sitting 
under the chestnut tree where he had once 
rescued Tish’s black alpaca skirt, sulking 
and watching 

Tish then went up and spoke to him from 
the window 

“*See here,” 
think that I did 
through that door? 

He had the audacity to yawn. 

“IT didn’t hear all of it,’ he said. “But 
judging from what I know of you, I dare 
say you meant it. Would you mind tossing 
me a tin cup or something to drink out of?” 

“You are not going back to town to reg- 
ister, then?” 

“It’s early,” he replied coolly. “If you 
mean do I intend to walk back, I do not. I 
shall wait for the sheriff and the posse.” 

It was then that Tish saw the policeman 
crossing a field toward the Knowles farm 
and she tried to reason with the young man. 
But he dropped his pretense of indifference, 
and would not even listen to her. 

“I've only one thing to say,” 
fiercely 


one 


said angrily, 
not mean 


she 


“do you 
what I said 


he said 
“you be careful of that young 
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lady! As to whether I register or not, that’s 
my business and has nothing to do with the 
When you open that door and send 
her out, with four good tires to take the 
place of the ones you ruined, I'll talk to 
you—and " before!” 

He then got up and walked away, and 
Tish came downstairs and lighted a candle 
with hands that shook with rage. We had 
heard the entire conversation, and 1 could 
see that Aggie was as white as wax. 

Well, the situation was really desperate, 
but Tish’s face forbade questions Aggie 
ventured to observe that perhaps it would 
be better to unlock the door and release the 
girl, but Tish only gave her a ferocious 
glance. 

“T am doing my duty,” she said firmly. 
“T have done nothing for which the law can 
punish me. If a young lady comes willingly 
into my car for a ride, as you did” 
turned sharply to Myrtle—*‘and if a young 
fool chooses to sit in my front yard instead 
of registering to serve his country, it is not 
my fault. As a matter of fact I can prob- 
ably have him arrested for trespass.” 

As I have said, the farmhouse is still 
furnished with Tish’s mother’s things. She 
was a Biggs, and all the things the Biggses 
had not wanted for sixty years were in the 
house. So at least we had chairs to sit on, 
and if we had only had water, for we were 
all thirsty from excitement and dust, we 
could have been fairly comfortable. 

“And I want to wash,”’ Myrtle said fret- 
fully. “If I could wash I'd change my 
blouse and look like something.” 

“For whom?” Tish demanded, 
that slacker outside?” 

Suddenly Myrtle laughed. She had been 
in tears for so long that it surprised 
We all stared at her, but she seemed to get 
worse and worse. 

*“*She’s hysterical, poor child,”’ Aggie said, 
feeling for her smelling salts. “I don’t 
know that I blame her, Tish. Noone knows 
better than I do what it is to expect 
married, and then find the divine hand of 
Providence intervening.” 

But Myrtle suddenly walked over to 
Aggie and, stooping, kissed her on the top 
of her right ear. 

“You dear thing!” she said. “TI still 
don’t get all the idea, but I don’t much 
care if I don’t. I haven't had so much ex- 
citement since I ran away from boarding 
school.” 

She then straightened and looked at 
Tish. It was clear that her feeling for dear 
Tish was still vague, but was rather more 
of respect than of love. 

“As for the—the young man outside,” 
she said, “I seem to gather that he hasn't 
registered, and that I am not to marry him 
until he has. Very well! I hadn’t thought 
about it before, but that speech of yours 
Suppose you tell him that I won’t marry 
him until he has a—a magic blue ecard. I 
should like to see his face!”’ 

But Tish is a woman of delicacy, and she 
suggested that Myrtle do it herself, from 
an upper window. I went up with her, and 
we found Mr. Culver again under the tree. 
The conversation ran like this: 

looking very pretty 
; Look here! I I’ve decided no 
to marry you. 

Mr. CULVER 
ing up at her): I beg your pardon! 

MyrTLE: I know now that I was making 
a terrible mistake. No matter how much | 
care for you, | cannot marry a slacker. 

Mr. C. furiously angry and glaring at 
her): You know better than that! 

MyrTLe: Not at all! Can you deny that 
you nave n't registered yet? 

Mr. C.: What's that got to do with it? 
I dare say I’m losing my mind. It wouldn't 
be much wonder if I have. When I think 
of the way I've suffered lately —look at me! 

MYRTLE (in a somewhat softened 
Have you really suffered? 

Mr. C.: I? Good Lord, Myrtle—why, 
I haven't slept for weeks! 

But here he stopped, with his eyes fixed 
on the roof overhead 

“Watch out!” he yelled. 
Myrtle, she'll fall on you!” 

**Not at all,”’ said Tish’s calm voice from 
overhead. There was a rasping sound, and 
then a long wire fell past the window. 
“Now,” called triumphantly, “‘let 
your policer 1an telephone for the sheriff 
and a posse! That was a party wire, and 
that farmhouse over there is on it. There 
isn’t another telephone for ten miles.” 

Well, I looked round for Myrtle, and she 
was on the guest-room bed, face down. 

“Oh,” she groaned, “I wouldn’t have 
missed it for a trip to Europe. And 
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face! Miss Lizzie, did you see ! fi 
She then got up suddenly and put her 
round me. “I’m simply 
Miss Lizzie!” she 
somebody . and sin 


Well, of course I al] 


was puzzled. It was not 


madiy hapy 


Said “IT have to kiss 





that Mr. Culver was 
from the well, and l 
come in with it? But Tish was firm 
point. She gave her consent, 

his leaving the pail on the porch and then 
retiring to the chestnut tree He did , 
whistling to signify that he was at a safe 
distance; and I| then carried it in. 








however, to 


I say,”’ he called to me when he saw me, 
“this situation’ is getting on my nerves. 
I carried off that policeman, 
He was on duty.’ 

“You needn't stay here 
“IT dare say not,” he 
“But what I want 


for one thing. 


replied rs 








Ute to ask 1s tl 
Won't it be deucedly unpleasant for you 
three when I report that you deliberately 
put my car out of commission so I cou 
not get back by nine o'clock to register? 





Of course,” he went or 


ey 8 
may have spilled itself on the road, but I 
never heard of a barbed-wire fence’s try ng 
to crawl across a road and getting run over 


like a snake.” 

l reported this to 
uneasy, alt! 
marked that he still hz 
she had not asked him to follow us. Al U 


sne was 
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had set out to do is to see that he didn't 
get married before he registered, and t 
was doing that to the .best of her al t 


The rest was his affair 

It was six o’clock by that time, 
had had 
morning, 


ncheon 





nothing to ea ince ve in the 
and none of us had had any 
1 Although a woman who thinks 
little or nothing of food, I found her shortly 
afterward in the 
There was nothing, however, 
alt, a little baking powder and a package 
of dried sage. But 
window to look for the 











pantry, look 
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I ema a 
covered about a quart of flour in a barre 
up there and, scraping it out, brought it 
dow! 

‘I might bake some biscuits, Tish,’’ she 
suggested “1 feel that I'll have to have 
some nourishment. I'm so weak that 1 


knees shake 
**Myrtle,” Tish said abruptly, with that 





quick decision so character sti f her, “‘y ju 

might tell at worthless young man of 

yours to look in the granary. Sometimes 

the Knowles hens come over here, ind I 
+ ’ ‘ , r} ‘T+ ’ 


dare say they ve eaten enough on the place 


to pay for the eggs , 





But Myr a ct he 
window, reported that d 
said he would get the re 
aid nf V lll get é € 
any, on condition that he get his pro rata 
share of them 

“If there are ten eggs,”’ she said, “‘he 


wants two. 
he claims the odd ons 
Th 


is irritated Tish, but at last she grudg- 








ir consented. In a short time. there- 
fore, Mr. Culver knocked at the kitchen 
door. 

‘ ; lea, he 7; « ‘ ru 

I am leavin ne said, eleven eggs 
eight of undoubted respectability, two 


, and one that I should advise 


opening into a saucer first Also 
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meal from the granary. And if you 
out pail, and come after me 
wounded, I shall go after a cow 


in yon sylvan vak 
His voice was strany \ 
deed the prospect of food had cheered us al 
although I could see that Tis! 
more and more anxious as time went on 
and no policeman appeared in the Knowles 
machine. However, we worked busily 
Myrtle building a fire and settir 
and Aggie making 
without shortening, while Tish 





was growing 


g the table 
with the Biggs dishes, 
biscuits, 
stirred the corn-meal 
‘*Many a soldier in the trenches,” she 
“would be 
meal. When 
cost of mush and milk is but a trifle 
Here, however, we 
Mr 
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floor. 
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heard the pail clatter to the por: h 
he said through 
the sex, 
Sorry 

Ten of the eggs provir 
two of them on a plate 
and a bowl of mush, and Tish carried it out, 
placing it on the floor of the pore h much as 
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she would have set out for the dog. 
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It was after supper that we missed 7 
She was nowhere in the | Ast and the 
kitchen door, which had been bolted, was 
unl . ro wrung her nd byt 
unlocked Aggie wrung ‘ ana i 


> calm. 
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“I shouldn’t worry about her ‘ 
“She's about as well able to take care of 
herself as any woman I ever saw 

It was now quite i lea 
increased. But soon | ame 
in. She went to the stove and iring ou 
a ip of ho water drank it in silence. Then 











been to the Knowles’. The ted 
idiots are all away, probably at thes ‘ 
house, registering The irs gone, and the 
house is closed 
And the policemar I asked 
I didn’t see him,” said 1 But she 
did not look at me she fe » pacing p 
ind down the kit en, deep in t! ly 
‘What time is it, Lizzie?" sh ced 
Almost eight.”’ 
Here Tis} gave what in anothe womal 
V ld have beer if il 
It’s raining,’ she obser und fell t 
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Mr Culve ng nae } tree 
with his coat collar turned up round his 
! Tish stopped and surveyed hit 
gentle dignity 
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not l But hall 
never be said of me that I parted tw loving 
hearts. one of which may. before the I 
flic be still and pulse ess a foreig 
grave 

She then, still with tl if mel 
holy majest , led me to the barr eay Nn 
hin staring 

It was there, by means of a key | neg ‘ 
round her neck, that Letitia Carberr 
gre hearted woman and patriot that she 
1s, bared her inner heart to me In the 
barn was a large and handsome ambulance, 
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which she had ernment 
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When she saw the ambulance, however 
she fell to sneezing violent rying out 
between paroxysms that if 1 A going 
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her sternly 

There was a good engine in the ambu 
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tween shells, as it were. She then shoved 


the gas as far as it would go, and we wer 
off. After a time, finding it impossible t 
sit on the folding seats inside, all sa 

the floor, and I Mr. Culver held 
Myrtle’s hand 


I 1 all the way 
He said 
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“It’s a jail matter,” said Tish, knitting 
calmly, although we afterward discovered 
that she had put a heel on the wristlet she 
was making. “ You'd better get his name, 
and I'll notify the sheriff of his county in 
the morning.” 

Charlie Sands came over to her and stood 
looking down at her 

“ Aunt Tish,” he said, “I believe you. I 
believe you firmly. I shall not even ask 
about a young man named Culver, who 
went to get our marriage-license list at the 
courthouse this afternoon and has not been 
seen since. But I want to bring a small 
matter to your attention: That policeman 
had not registered.” 

He then turned and went toward the 
door. 

“But I did, dear Aunt Letitia,” 
and was gone. 


he said 


Tish came to see me the next afternoon, 
bringing the paper, which contained a glow- 
ing account of her gift to the local Red 
Cross of a fine ambulance. An editorial 
comment spoke of her public spirit, which 
for so many years had made her a conspicu- 
ous figure in all civic work. 

“The city,” it finished, 
many like our Miss ‘Tish’ Carberry.” 

But Tish showed no exultation. She sat 
in a rocking chair and rocked slowly. 

“Read the next editorial, Lizzie,”’ she 
said in a low voice 

I have it before me now, cut out rather 
raggedly, for I confess I was far from calm 
when I did it. 


‘ean do with 


A SHAMEFUL INCIDENT 


Perhaps nothing has so exposed this city 
to criticism as the conduct of Officer Flinn, 
as shown in a news item in our columns 
exclusively. Officer Flinn has been five 
years on the police force of this city. He 
has until now borne an excellent record. 

But he did not register yesterday, and 
on limping into the Central Station this 
morning told a story manifestly intended 
to indicate temporary insanity and thus 
still further to disqualify him for the sery- 
ice of his country. His statement of seeing 
three elderly women kidnap a young girl 
from in front of the courthouse, with his 
further statement of following the kidnapers 
far into the country— with a young man he 
cannot now produce—is sufficiently out- 
rageous, 

But, not satisfied with this, the inventive 
ex-oflicer went further and added a night 
in a pigpen, constantly threatened by a 
savage bull, and a journey of forty-five miles 
on foot, when, early this morning, the 
animal retired for a belated sleep! 

Representatives of this paper, investigat- 
ing this curious situation, found the farm- 
house which Officer Flinn described as being 
the den of the kidnapers and which he 
stated he had left in a state of siege—the 
bandits and their victim within, and the 
young man who had accompanied the officer, 
without. Needless to say, nothing bore out 
his story. A young married couple, named 
Culver, who are spending their honeymoon 
there, knew nothing of the circumstances, 


although stating that they believed a neigh- | 


boring family possessed a belligerent bull. 

It is a regrettable fact that the only 
scandal which marred a fine and patriotic 
outburst of national feeling yesterday should 
have involved the city organization. Is it 
not time that loyal citizens demand an 
investigation into - 

‘Never mind the rest, Lizzie,”” Tish said 
wearily. “I suppose I'll have to get him 
something to do, but I don’t know what 
unless I employ him to follow me round and 
arrest me when I act like a dratted fool.” 

She sighed and rocked slowly. 

‘Another thing, Lizzie,” she said: “I 
don’t know but what Aggie was right about 
Charlie Sands. I’ve been thinking it over, 
and I guess it was evening, for I remember 
seeing a new moon just before he came, and 
wishing he would be a girl. But I guess I 
was too late. If I'd known about this war 
I'd have wished it sooner. I'm a broken 
woman, Lizzie,”’ she finished. 

She put on her hat wrong side before, but 
I had not the heart to tell her, and went 
away. 

However, late that evening she called me 
up, and her voice was not the voice of a 
broken creature. 

“T thought you might like to come over, 
Lizzie,” she said. “That woman below has 
told the janitor she is going to pour am- 
monia comin down on my tomato plants 
to-night, and I am making a few small 


preparations. 
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THE TREND OF TODAY 
IS TOWARD MITCHELLS 


Increase 160% 
HE world’s verdict on Mitchells 
as built by John W. Bate—is 
becoming very evident now. 
There are 70,000 Bate-built 
Mitchells running. So 70,000 owners, 
scattered all the world over, are voic- 
ing Opinions on this unusual car. 
As a result, Mitchell 


year nearly doubled any 


last 
previous 
And this fiscal year’s sales, 
first six 


sales 


record 
for the 
160 per cent over last year. 


months, increased 


But the ideal Mitchell which we 
aimed 
pleted 
under Mr. Bate’s direction 
result of 700 improvements. 


at has but lately been com- 
It has been a slow evolution 
the final 


It has taken three years, for in- 
stance, to our margins of 
This year, for the first time, 


100 


double 
safety 
we were able to announce our 
per cent over-strength. 

It has taken years to de velop to 
build and equip-this modern efli- 
ciency plant. This year, for the first 
time, we occupy our model body plant 


So the Mitchell of today, with its 


a roomy /-passenger Six, with |27- 
inch wheelbase 


developed 48 $ 
horsepower motor - 


Sedan, $2240. 
Coupe, $2060 


i | | Also T own Car and Limousine. 





} 


, 
countless distin¢ tions, 1s just becom 


ing known 


The Mitchell Appeal 


The Mitchell offers at least 20 per 
cent extra value, because of our fac 
tory economies. Miillions have been 
spent under John W. Bate to reduce 


factory cost on this car. 


It offers a lifetime car, because of 


vast over-strength Our tests and 
standards are now based on twice the 
usual marginsof safety. And two Bate 

built Mitchells that we know of have 


already run over 200,000 miles each 


It offers 3] features like a power 


tire pump which nearly all cars omit 


It offers shock-absorbing springs 
which have never yet been broken 
And which make the Mitchell the 
most comfortable car ever known 

It offers exclusive body styles, de 
signed and built by Mitchell « xpert 
And 


found in 257 show models 


combining all the attractions 


| ] 
It offers beauty and luxury in rare 


extreme In the past year alone we 
23 > 
have added 24 per cent to the luxury 


cost of this car 


SIXES 


TWO SIZES 


It offers two sizes, so no one needs 


to pay tor room or power not wanted 


The John W. Bate Idea 


The basic idea in the modern 
Mitchell was to eliminate factory 
waste To build the whole car in a 
single plant it a minimized labor 
cost lhe result has been to cut our 
factory cost in two 


Then to spend part of that saving 


to build an extra-grade cat On a 
car of doubled endurance On a 
uniquely complete cal Vn a car ol 


unusu al beauty 


You will see the final result in your 
Mitchell showroom today 
it well, and put it to the test Lom 


Lxamine 


pare it pont by point including 


price with other like-class cars 


See your dealer's list of the great 


} 


engineers who selected this car for 


the lr own Uus¢ 


Do that for your own sake before 


choosing a fine car t may ive you 


many vyvears of regret 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Mitchell Junior .°,-?/"" 
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A Universal Battery—A Universal Service 


 peeeitthers Storage Batteries are designed and built in correct types and sizes to meet 


exactly the requirements of every electric system 
of this universal adaptability is 


In the Prest-O-Lite Storage Bat 
tery, modern manufacturing facili 
ties and scientific precision add a 
degree of superiority which is im- 
possible with antiquated “rule 
ofthumb” methods. Great mod 
erm carefully selected 
and efhcient workman 
ship insure the utmost in battery 
power and life. Exacting tests of 


factories 


materials 


all batteries by leading motor car 


manfacturers prove this. 


Prest-O-Lite Battery Service is 


everywhere to help you keep your 


battery always in strong, healthy 


of every make of car. 


a great, universal Prest-O-Lite Service System. 


condition. Prest-O-Lite Direct 
Factory Branchesand Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations carry 
stocks of new batteries and bat- 
tery parts for all cars—also, serv 
ice batteries for your use while 
your old battery is recharged or 
repaired. 

No matter who made your 
present battery, this expert bat- 
tery tests, 
repair or recharging —is available 
to you. 


service — inspectic mn, 


DIREC! 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Butfalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Davenport 
Denver 
Sal 


cM 


The 


FACTORY 
Des Moine 
Detroit 
Indianapoli 
Kansas City 
] ’ Angele 
Meinphis 
Merritton 
Nl WaAUaAe 
Minneap« 

Antonio 


Pre st O Lite 


hice & Factor 


And back 


BRANCHES 
Montrea 
New York 
Omaha 

Phi adelpt 4 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Not only a better battery but 


backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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Pronounced Klee-ko 


GINGER }/ 


RIGHT golden and sparkling, leaping in the 
glass, impatient to quench thirst and delight 
the throat—that is Clicquot Club Ginger. Ale. 


You know about it now, most everybody does. 
It has taught America how good ginger ale can 
be when it is made of ginger and pure fruit juices. 


Serve it at your entertainments and whenever 
. anyone wants a cool wet quencher, 


Buy it by the case from good groaéill and drug- , 
_ gists. Sold ‘at fountains, clubs, hotels and cafés. 


Other Clicquot Club Béverages are Birch Beer, 


Lemon Sour, Root Beer, Sarsaparilla and Orange 
_ Phosphate. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass, U.S. A. 


. CELEBRAT 


Pronounced Mace-Ko 
Rae U.S. PAT, Ovenct 


EXTRA DRY 


GINGER ALE 


nces 


NETMEASURE IS FLUID OUN'') rep 


FROM CLICQUOT SPRING 
 CARBONATED ¢ Favore 


a 
NE FINEST JAMAICA | SAS) GINGER yo 
ASHES oF Pure j « mae FRUIT FLA 9 
i A Minute Tee AMOUNT 
SICUM (PEPPER) A 
WITH THE purest SUSAP 


The Clicquot Ciub Co 
MILLIS,MASS: 
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